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CnarreR XXV. 
PACKING UP. 


OUNT was soon turned upside down with all the excitement 

of packing. It was a relief from the monotony which hangs 
about a house from which the world is shut out, and where the 
family life is still circling round one melancholy event. Days look 
like years in these circumstances; even when the grief is of the 
deepest those who are left behind must do something to keep the 
dulled wheels of life in motion, since not even the most truly 
bereaved can die of grief when they will. But in the case of the 
Mountfords the affliction was not excessive. Anne, whom her father 
had wronged, perhaps mourned most of all, not because of more love, 
but more depth of nature, which could not leave the old so lightly to 
turn to the new, and which felt more awe and reverence for those 
mysterious changes which alter the very face of life. Rose cried a 
great deal during the first few days, and Mrs. Mountford still went 
on performing little acts of devotion, going to look at her husband’s 
portrait, and thinking of him as a mournful duty; but there was a 
certain excitement of new existence in both their hearts. So long as 
he was there they were bound to Mount, and all the old habits of 
their life—indeed never thought of breaking them, or supposed 
it possible they could be broken; but now they were free, and their 
smiles came back involuntarily as they prepared for this exciting re- 
moval, the beginning of a new life. Anne’s mind was kept in a 
graver key by many causes. The nameless and causeless compunc- 
tions, remorses, which move the sensitive spirit in profound and awe- 
stricken sympathy with the dead, were for her alone in the house. 
She only tormented herself with thoughts of other possibilities, of 
things that might have been done and were not done; of words, nay 
even looks, which, had she but known how near her father was to the 
unseen world, might have been modified or withheld, and she only 
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followed him, halting, uncertain, to the portals of the unseen existence, 
as she had followed him to his grave. What was he doing there? 
a man not heavenly, with qualities that were more suited for the 
common soil below than the celestial firmament above. It was she 
only who put these questions, not, perhaps, as we have said, that she 
loved him more, but that she felt more deeply, and everything that 
happened was of more consequence to her. Besides she had other 
causes of gravity. Her position was more serious altogether. Even 
the new-made widow had a straightforward path before her, lonely 
yet troubled by no uncertainty—but Anne was walking in darkness, 
and did not comprehend her lot. 

Of all her surroundings the one who was most conscious of this 
was the Rector, who, getting no satisfaction, as he said, from his 
son, came out to Mount himself one of those wintry mornings to 
question Anne in person. ‘ What have they settled?’ he had asked 
confidently, as soon as the Curate returned from the station where he 
had been seeing his friend off. ‘I don’t think they have settled any- 
thing, sir,’ said Charley, turning his back upon his father, not caring 
to betray more than was needful of his own feelings. ‘They are all 
going off to London—that is the only thing that seems to be decided.’ 
*God bless my soul!’ cried the Rector—which benediction was the 
good man’s oath; ‘but that has nothing to do with it. I want 
to know what is settled about Anne.’ Then poor Charley, out of 
the excess of his devotion and dissatisfaction, made a stand for his 
friend. ‘ You know, sir, what a struggle a young barrister has to do 
anything,’ he said; ‘how can they—-settle, when all the money is 
gone?’ ‘God bless my soul!’ the Rector said again ; and after many 
thoughts he set off to Mount expressly to have it out, as he said, 
with Anne herself. He found her in the library, arranging with old 
Saymore what books were to be packed to take away, while Heath- 
eote Mountford, looking very black and gloomy, sat at the further 
window pretending to read, and biting his nails furiously. The 
mild old Rector wondered for a moment what that sullen figure should 
have to do in the background, and why Heathcote did not go and 
leave his cousins free: but there was no time then to think of Heath- 
cote. ‘So you are really going,’ the Rector said, ‘the whole family ? 
It is very early days.’ 

‘Mamma thinks it will be better to make the change at once. 
She thinks it will do her good, and Rose , 

The Rector fidgeted about the room, pulling out one here and 
there of a long line of books, and pretending to inspect it. Then he 
said abruptly, ‘ The fact was I wanted to speak to you, Anne.’ 

Heathcote Mountford was sitting some way off, and Mr. Ashley’s 
voice was a gentle one—but he stirred immediately. ‘ If I am in the 
way ’ he said, getting up. Of course he was in the way; but his 
faculties must have been very sharp, and his attention very closely 
fixed on what was going on, to hear those words. The good Rector 
murmured some apology; but Heathcote strolled away carrying his 
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book in his hand. It was not so easy to get rid of old Saymore, who 
had a thousand questions to ask ; but he, too, went at last. 

‘No, we are not taking all the books,’ said Anne, ‘ we are taking 
scarcely anything. My cousin Heathcote does not wish to refurnish 
the house at present, and as we do not know what we may do 
eventually, mamma prefers to leave everything. It is a mutual con- 
venience. In this way we may come back in summer, when I hope 
you will be glad to see us,’ she added with a smile. 

‘ Of course we shall be glad to see you—I don’t know what we 
shall do, or how we can get on without you. But that is not the 
immediate question,’ he said, with some energy. ‘I have come 
to ask you, now that you have seen Douglas, what is settled, Anne ?’ 

This was the first time the question had been put formally into 
words. It gave her a little shock. The blood all rallied to her 
heart to give her strength to answer. She looked him in the face 
very steadily, that he might not think she was afraid. ‘ Settled?’ she 
said, with a little air of surprise. ‘In present circumstances, and in 
our deep mourning, what could be settled? We have not even dis- 
cussed the question.’ 

‘Then I say that is wrong, Anne,’ said the Rector in a querulous 
voice. ‘He is a young man, and I am an old one, but it is not 
a question I should leave undiscussed for an hour. It should be 
settled what you are going to do.’ 

‘So far it is settled, she said. ‘My duty is with mamma and 
Rose.’ 

‘What, Anne!’ cried Mr. Ashley. ‘God bless my soul! You 
are engaged to be married, and your duty is to your mother and 
sister? I don’t know what you young people mean.’ 

Anne did not answer just at once. ‘Did not Charley tell you, 
she said, after a pause, ‘that we were all going away ?’ 

‘Yes, he told me—and I say nothing against that. It seems to 
be the way, now. Instead of bearing their grief at home, people flee 
from it as if it were a plague. Yes, Charley told me: but he could 
not tell me anything about the other question.’ 

‘Because there is nothing to tell. Dear Rector, don’t you know 
my father did leave me a great legacy, after all F 

‘What was that? What was that? Something that was not in 
the will. I thank God for it, Anne,’ cried Mr. Ashley. ‘It is the 
best news I have heard for many a day.’ 

‘Oh, don’t speak as if it were something new! Mr. Ashley, he 
left me the care of the property, and the charge of Rose. Can I do 
whatever I please with this on my hands?’ 

‘Is that all?’ the Rector said, in a tone of disappointment ; ‘ but 
this is exactly the work in which Douglas could help you. A man 
and a barrister, of course he knows all about it, much better than 
you can do. And do you mean to tell me that nothing has been 
settled, nothing, Anne?’ cried Mr. Ashley, with that vehemence to 
which mild men are subject. ‘ Don’t talk to me of your mourning; 
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I am not thinking of anything that is to happen to-day or to- 
morrow; but is it settled? That is what I want to know.’ 

‘There is nothing settled,’ she said—and they stood there for 
a minute facing each other, his countenance full of anxiety and dis- 
trust, hers very firm and pale, almost blank even with determined 
no-meaning. She smiled. She would not let him think she was 
even disconcerted by his questions. And the Rector was baffled by 
this firmness. He turned away sighing, and wringing his hands, 
‘God bless my soul!’ he said. For it was no use questioning Anne 
any further—that, at least, was very clear. But as he went away, he 
came across Heathcote Mountford who was walking about in the now 
abandoned hall like a handsome discontented ghost. 

‘I am glad to see that you take a great interest in your cousins,’ 
the Rector said, with a conciliatory smile. He did not feel very 
friendly, to tell the truth, towards Heathcote Mountford, feeling that 
his existence was a kind of wrong to Anne and Rose; but yet he was 
the new lord of the manor, and this is a thing which the spiritual 
head of a parish is bound to remember, whatever his personal feelings 
may be. Even in this point of view, however, Heathcote was un- 
satisfactory—for a poor lord of the manor in the best of circum- 
stances is a trial to a rector, especially one who has been used to a 
well-to-do squire with liberal ways. 

‘ My interest is not of much use,’ Heathcote said, ‘for you see, 
though I have protested, they are going away.’ 

Just then Mr. Loseby’s phaeton drew up at the door, and he 
himself got out, enveloped with great coats and mufflers from head to 
foot. He was continually coming and going, with an almost restless 
interest in everything that happened at Mount. 

‘It is the very best thing they can do,’ he said. ‘Change of 
scene: it is the remedy for all trouble nowadays. They have never 
seen anything, poor ladies; they have been buried in the country all 
their lives. And Anne, of course, will like to be in town. That 
anyone can see with half an eye.’ 

Here the Rector found another means, if not of satisfying his 
anxious curiosity, at least of sharing it with some one. He put bis 
arm into Mr. Loseby’s and led him away to the big window. The 
idea of at least opening his heart to another friend of the family did 
him good. ‘Do you know,’ he said, with a gasp of excitement, ‘I 
have been questioning Anne, and she tells me there is nothing settled 
—nothing settled! I could not believe my ears.’ 

‘My dear fellow,’ said Mr. Loseby, who was not reverential, 
‘what could be settled? A young couple with not a penny between 
them ; 

‘We should not have thought of that, Loseby, in my young 
days.’ 

‘We were fools in our young days,’ said the lawyer, with a laugh 
—‘ inexperienced idiots. That’s not the case now. They all know 
everything that can happen, and calculate the eventualities like a 
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parcel of old women. No, no, the day of imprudent matches is over. 

Of course there is nothing settled. I never expected it for my 
art——’ 

weg But—but, Loseby, he could be of such use to her. They could 

manage better together than apart , 

‘And so he will be of use to her; he’s not at all a bad fellow; 
he'll make himself very pleasant to the whole party. He'll go with 
them to the opera, and dine with them three times a week, and be 
one in all their little expeditions; and he’ll keep his chambers and 
his club all the same, and have no self-denial forced upon him. He 
is a most sensible fellow,’ said Mr. Loseby, with a laugh. 

The Rector had no great sense of humour. He looked sternly at 
the little round man all shining and smiling. ‘Do you mean to tell 
me,’ he said, severely, ‘ that you approve of that ?’ but the lawyer only 
laughed again, and would make no reply. 

And thus the days went on, leaden-footed, yet getting done one 
after another, nay, getting shorter, swifter, as the preparations for 
departure went on. Mrs. Mountford did everything that could be 
expected of her. She left a sum of money in the Rector’s hands for 
the usual charities at Christmas, and all the requirements of the 
parish ; and she left instructions with the sexton’s wife, who had once 
been a housemaid at Mount, and therefore ‘took an interest,’ to have 
a fresh wreath placed on her husband’s grave weekly on the day he 
died. So nobody was neglected, living or dead. And their hearts 
rose a little as the time of departure drew near. Cosmo had thrown 
his whole soul into the work of house-hunting. And he had found 
them, which was the most wonderful luck, a small house in Park 
Lane, which was too dear, Mrs. Mountford thought, yet so cheap as 
to be almost incredible to anyone who knew what Park Lane was. 
Even Anne felt a little exhilaration at the thought of windows 
which should look out upon the Park under the red wintry sunshine, 
and of all the sights and wonders that would be within reach. 

All this time Heathcote stayed on. It was very bad taste, some 
people thought; and very silly, said other some. Yet still he re- 
mained. Of course it must be Rose that was the inducement, Anne 
being known to be engaged; and Fanny Woodhead did not hesitate 
to say that she really thought the man had no sense whatever of what 
was fitting, to stay on, and stay on, until the very last moment. But 
the household themselves did not object. They had got used to 
Heathcote. Even Anne liked him at those times when he did not 
look as if he were sitting in judgment upon Cosmo. Sometimes this 
was his aspect, and then she could not bear him. But generally he 
was very supportable. ‘ You forget I live in London, too,’ he said. 
‘I mean to see a great deal of you there. You may as well let me 
stay and take care of you on the journey. And Mrs. Mountford 
liked the proposal. For purposes of travelling and general care- 
taking she believed in men, and thought these among their principal 
uses. She even went so far as to say, ‘ We shall be very well off in 
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London with Mr. Douglas and your cousin Heathcote:’ so strangely 
had everything changed from the time when St. John Mountford 
disinherited his daughter because Cosmo was a nobody. Anne did 
not know what to think of this change of sentiment. Sometimes it 
seemed to make everything easier, sometimes to make all further 
changes impossible. Her heart beat with the idea of seeing him 
almost daily, looking for his constant visits, feeling the charm of his 
companionship round her: and then a mist would seem to gather 
between them, and she would foresee by instinct how Cosmo might, 
though very near, become very far. After this she would stop short 
and upbraid herself with folly. How could constant meeting and 
family companionship make them less near to each other? nothing 
could be more absurd: and yet the thought—but it was not a 
thought, scarcely a feeling, only an instinct—would come over her 
and give her a spiritual chill, a check in all her plans. 

‘Mamma says she thinks we will be very well off in London,’ 
said Rose, ‘and we can go to concerts, and all those sort of things. 
There is nothing in a concert contrary to mourning. Dances, of 
course, and gay parties are out of the question,’ she added, with a 
slight sigh of regret ; ‘but it is just when we are going to public 
places that gentlemen are so useful. You will have your Douglas 
and I shall have cousin Heathcote. We shall be very well off- ? 

To this Anne made no reply. She was taking her papers out 
of the drawers of her writing-table, arranging them in a large old 
despatch box, in which they were henceforward to be carried about 
the world. Rose came and stood over her curiously, looking at every 
little bundle as it was taken out. 

‘I can see Mr. Douglas’s writing, she said. ‘Have you got a 
great many letters from Mr. Douglas, Anne?’ She put out her hand 
to touch one that had strayed out of its place. ‘Oh, may I look at 
it? just one little peep. I want so much to know what a real love- 
letter is like.’ 

Anne took her letter up hastily and put it away with a blush and 
tremor. These sacred utterances in Rose’s hands would be profana- 
tion indeed. ‘ Wait, Rosie,’ she said, ‘ wait, dear ; you will soon have 
letters of all kinds—of your very own.’ 

‘You mean,’ said Rose, ‘that now that I am the rich one people 
will like me the best? Anne, why didn’t you give up Mr. Douglas 
when papa told you? I should have, in a moment, if it had been 
me; but I suppose you never thought it would come to anything. 
I must say I think you have been very foolish; you ought to have 
given him up, and then, now, you would have been free to do as you 
pleased.’ 

‘I did not make any calculations, Rose. Don’t let us talk about 
it, dear, any more.’ 

* But I want to talk of it. You see now you never can marry 
Mr. Douglas at all: so even for that: it was silly of you. And you 
affronted papa—you that always were the clever one, the sensible one, 
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and me the little goose. I can’t think how you could have made 
such a mistake, Anne.’ 

Anne did not make any answer. The words were childish, but 
she felt them like a shower of stones thrown at her. ‘* Now you 
never can marry Mr. Douglas at all.’ Was this how it was going to be? 

‘Mr. Loseby says,’ Rose continued, ‘that when I am of age I 
ought to make a fresh settlement. He says it is all wicked, and 
blames papa instead of you; but I think you are certainly to blame 
too. You always stand to a thing so, if you have once said it. A 
fresh settlement means a new will; it means that I am to give you 
back a large piece of what papa has left to me.’ 

‘I do not wish you to do so, Rose. If Mr. Loseby had told me 
first, I should not have let him speak on such a subject. Rose, re- 
member, you are not to do it. Ido not wish any fresh settlement 
made for me.’ 

‘If Mr. Loseby says it, and mamma says it, of course I must do 
it, whether you consent or not,’ said Rose. ‘ And, besides, how can 
you ever marry Mr. Douglas unless there is a fresh settlement? Oh, 
cried Rose, ‘ there is that sealed letter—that secret that you would 
not let me open—that is to be kept till I am twenty-one. Perhaps 
that will change everything. Look here; there are only you and me 
here, and I would never tell. I do so want to know what it is: it 
might show one what to do if one knew what was init. Let me, 
let me open it, Anne!’ 

‘Rose! that is sacred. Rose! you must not touch it. I will 
never forgive you if you so much as break one seal,’ cried Anne. 

* Well, then, do it yourself. What can it matter if you break it 
to-day or in two years anda half? Papa never could mean that you 
were to keep it there and look at it, and never open it for two years 
and a half.’ All this time Rose turned over and over the little 
packet with its three red seals, playing with it as a cat plays with a 
mouse. ‘Perhaps it changes everything,’ she said; ‘ perhaps there 
is a new will here without me having to make it. Why should we 
all be kept in such suspense, not knowing anything, and poor Mr. 
Douglas made so unhappy ?’ 

‘Did Mr. Douglas tell you that he was unhappy?’ said Anne, 
humouring her tormentor, while she kept her eyes upon the letter. 
‘Dear Rose, put it back again; here is the place for it. I havea 
great deal to do, and to think of. Don’t worry me, dear, any more.’ 

Then Rose put it back, but with reluctance. ‘If it were ad- 
dressed to me I should open it at once,’ she said. ‘It is far more 
important now than it will be after. Mr. Douglas did not tell me 
he was unhappy, but he let mamma guess it, which was much the 
same. Anne, if I were you, I would break the engagement ; I would 
set him free. It must be dreadful to hold anyone like that bound 
up for life. And when you think—if nothing turns up, if this is to 
be the end, if you never have money enough to marry, why shouldn’t 
you do it now, and give yourselves, both of you, another chance ?’ 
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Anne rose up from her papers, thrusting them into the des patch- 
box pell-mell in the confusion of her thoughts. The little calm 
matter-of-fact voice which sounded so steadily, trilling on like a 
large cricket—was it speaking the truth? was this, perhaps, what it 
would have to come to? Her hands trembled as she shut the box 
hastily ; her limbs shook under her. But Rose was no way disturbed. 
‘You would be sure to get someone else with more money,’ she said 
serenely, ‘ and so would he.’ 


Carter XXVI. 
GOING AWAY. 


But this was not the first time that Anne had been driven out of 
patience by the suggestions of her little sister. When Rose had gone 
away, she calmed down by degrees and gradually got back her self- 
possession. What did Rose know about this matter or any other 
matter in which serious things like the heart, like love and the 
larger concerns of life were involved? She knew about superficial 
things, having often a keen power of observation, Anne knew; but the 
other matters were too high for her. Her unawakened mind could 
not comprehend them. How could she have found a way of seeing 
into Cosmo’s heart which was denied to Anne? It was impossible; 
the only thing that could have made her believe in Rose’s superior 
penetration was that, Anne felt, she did not herself understand 
Cosmo as she had thought she did, and was perplexed about his course 
of action, and anxious as to the motives which she could not believe 
to have been anything but fine and noble. Though his coming had 
brought her back to something of her original faith, yet she uad 
been checked and chilled without admitting it to herself. All that 
we can conceive of perfection is, perhaps, what we would have done 
ourselves in certain circumstances, or, at least, what we would have 
wished to do, what we might have been capable of in the finest com- 
bination of motives and faculties; and whatsoever might be the 
glosses with which she explained his behaviour to herself, Anne knew 
very well that this was not how Cosmo had behaved. She could not 
think of his conduct as carrying out any ideal, and here accordingly 
was the point in which her mind was weak and subject to attack. 
But after a while she laughed, or tried to laugh, at herself; ‘as if 
Rose could know!’ she said, and settled down to arrange her papers 
again, and finally to write to Cosmo, which was her way of working 
off her fright and returning to herself. 

* Rose has been talking to me and advising me,’ she wrote. ‘She 
has been telling me what I ought to do. And the chief point of all 
is about you. She thinks, as we are both poor nd, that I ought to 
release you from our engagement, and so “give us both another 
chance,” as she says. It is wonderful the worldly wisdom that is in 
my little sister. She thinks that you and I could both use this 
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“chance” to our own advantage, and find someone else who is well 
off as a fitter mate for our respective poverties. Is it the spirit of the 
time of which we all hear so much, that suggests wisdom like this 
even in the nursery? It makes me open my eyes and feel myself 
a fool. And she does it all in such innocence, with her dear little 
chin turned up, and everything about her so smooth and childlike ; 
she suggests these villanies with the air of a good little girl saying 
her lesson. I cannot be sure that it amused me, for you know I 
am always a little, as you say, au grand sérieux; but for you who 
have a sense of humour, I am afraid it would be very amusing. I 
wonder, if the people she advises for their good, took Rose at her 
word, whether she would be horrified? I hope and believe she would. 
And as for you, Cosmo, I trust you will let me know when you want 
to be freed from your engagement. I am afraid it would take that to 
convince me. I cannot think of you even, from any level but your 
own, and, as that is above mine, how could it be comprehensible to ° 
Rose? ‘This calculation would want trigonometry (is not that the 
science ?), altogether out of my power. Give me a hint from your- 
self, dear Cosmo, when that moment arrives. I shall know you have 
such a motive for it as will make it worthy of you.’ 

When she had written this she was relieved: though perhaps the 
letter might never be sent to its address. In this way her desk was 
full of scraps which she had written to Cosmo for the relief of her 
mind rather than the instruction of his. Perhaps, if her confidence 
in him had been as perfect as she thought, she would have sent them 
all to him. They wereall appeals to the ideal Cosmo who was her real 
lover, confidences in him, references to his understanding and sym- 
pathy, which never would have failed had he been what she thought. 
This had been the charm and delight of her first and earliest aban- 
donment of heart and soul to her love. But as one crisis came after 
another, or rather since the last crisis came which had supplied such 
cruel tests, Anne had grown timid of letting all these outpourings 
reach his eyes; though she continued to write them all the same, and 
they relieved her own heart. When she had done this now, her mind 
regained its serenity. What a wonder was little Rose! Where had 
the child learned all that ‘ store of petty maxims,’ all those suggestions. 
of prudence? Anne smiled to herself with the indulgence which we 
all have for a child. Some people of a rough kind are amused by 
hearing blasphemies, oaths which have no meaning as said by her, 
come out of a child’s lips. It was with something of the same kind 
of feeling that Anne received her little sister’s recommendations, 
They did not amuse her indeed, but yet impressed her as something 
ludicrous, less to be blamed than to be smiled at, not calling forth 
any real exercise of judgment, nor to be considered as things serious 
enough to be judged at all. 

The packing up kept the house in commotion, and it was curious 
how little feeling there was, how little of the desolation of parting, 
the sense of breaking up a long-established home. The pleasure of 
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freedom and expectations of a new life were great even with Mrs. Mount- 
ford: and Rose’s little decorous sorrow had long ago worked itself out. 
‘Some natural tears she dropped, but wiped them soon.’ And it did 
not give these ladies any great pang to leave Mount. They were not 
leaving it really, they said to themselves. So long as the furniture 
was there, which was Mrs. Mountford’s, it was still their house, though 
the walls of it belonged to Heathcote—and then, if Heathcote ‘ came 
forward,’ as Mrs. Mountford, at least, believed he would do—. Rose did 
not think anything at all about this. At first, no doubt, it had appeared 
to her as rather a triumph, to win the affections of the heir of entail, 
and to have it in her power to assume the position of head of the 
house, as her mother had done. But, as the sniff of the freshening 
breeze came to her from the unseen seas on which she was about to 
launch forth, Rose began to feel more disdain than pleasure for such 
easy triumphs. Cousin Heathcote was handsome, but he was elderly— 
thirty-five! and she was only eighteen. No doubt there were finer 
things in the unknown than any she had yet caught sight of; and 
what was Mount? a mere simple country house, not half so grand as 
Meadowlands—that the possible possession of it in the future should 
so much please a rich girl with a good fortune and everything in her 
favour. Leaving home did not really count for much in her mind, 
as she made her little individual preparations. The future seemed 
her own, the past was not important one way or another. And having 
given her sister the benefit of her advice with such decision, she felt 
herself still more able to advise Keziah, who cried as she put up Miss 
Rose’s things. On the whole, perhaps, there was more fellowship be- 
tween Keziah and Rose than the little maid felt with the more serious 
Anne, who was so much older than herself, though the same age. 

*I would not have married Saymore if I had been you,’ said Rose. 
‘You will never know anything more than Hunston all your life now, 
Keziah. You should have come with me into the world. At Mount, 
or in a little country place, how could you ever see anybody? You 
have had no choice at all—Jim, whom you never could have married, 
and now old Saymore. I suppose your aunt thinks it is a great thing 
for you—but I don’t think it a great thing. If you had come with us, 
you might have done so much better. I wish you had consulted me— 

*So do I, Miss Rose,’ said Keziah, dropping tears into the box, 
which, fortunately, contained only boots and shoes, and articles which 
would not mark. ‘ Oh! I wish I had talked to you at the very first ! 
but I was distracted like, Miss Rose, about poor Jim, and I couldn’t 
think of anything else.’ 

‘ That was nonsense,’ said Rose; ‘ that was always quite ouf of the 
question; how could you have married a poor labourer after having been 
used to live with us, and have every comfort? It would have killed 
you, Keziah ; you were never very strong, you know; and only think! 
you that have had fires in your room, and nice luncheons three_or four 
times a day, how could you ever live upon a bit of bacon and weak tea, 
like the women in the cottages? You never could have married him.’ 
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‘That is what aunt used to tell me,’ said Keziah faintly; ‘she 
said I should have been the first to repent ; but then Miss Anne E 

‘Oh, never mind Miss Anne—she is so romantic. She never 
thinks about bread and butter,’ said Rose. ‘ Jim is out of the ques- 
tion, and there is no use thinking of him; but old Saymore is 
just as bad,’ said the little oracle; ‘I am not sure that he isn’t the 
worse of the two.’ 

‘Do you think so, Miss Rose?’ said Keziah wistfully. It was an 
ease to her mind to have her allegiance to Jim spoken of so lightly. 
Anne had treated it as a solemn matter, as if it were criminal to 
‘break it off ;’ whereas Keziah’s feeling was that she had a full right 
to choose for herself in the matter. But old Saymore was a different 
question. If she could have had the Black Bull without him, no 
doubt it would have been much better. And now here was a rainbow 
glimmer of possible glories better even than the Black Bull passing 
over her path! She looked up with tears in her eyes. Something 
pricked her for her disloyalty to Miss Anne, but Miss Rose was ‘ more 
comforting like.’ Perhaps this wiser counsellor would even yet see 
some solution to the question, so that poor old Saymore might be left 
out of it. 

‘I think,’ said Rose with decision, ‘that suppose I had been en- 
gaged to anyone, when I left Mount, I should have given it up. I 
should have said, “I am going into the world. I don’t know what may 
be best now; things will be so very different. Ofcourse, I don’t want 
to be disagreeable, but I must do the best for myself.” And anybody 
of sense would have seen it and consented to it,’ said Rose. * Of course 
you must always do the best you can for yourself.’ 

‘Yes, Miss Rose,’ said Keziah. This chimed with her own pro- 
foundest instincts. ‘ But then there’s mother and the boys. Mother 
was to be in the kitchen, and Johnny in the stable, and little Tom 
bred up for a waiter. It was setting them all up in the world, aunt 
said.’ 

‘ All that may be very well,’ said Rose. ‘ Of course it is always 
right to be kind to your mother and the rest. But remember that 
your first duty is always to yourself. And if you like to come with 
me, I am to have a maid all to myself, Keziah; and you would soon 
find someone better than old Saymore, if you wanted to marry. You 
may be very sure of that.’ 

With this Rose marched away, very certain that she had given 
the best of advice to the little maid. But Keziah remained doubt- 
ful, weeping freely. into the trunk which held the boots and shoes. 
After all there remained ‘mother and the boys’ to think of, who 
would not be bettered by any such means of doing the best for herself 
as Rose had pointed out. Keziah thought, perhaps it would be 
better after all to submit the question once more to Miss Anne, before 
her final decision was given forth. 

The other servants were affected by the breaking up more in 
Keziah’s way than with any dismal realisation in their own persons 
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of a conclusion to this chapter of life. They had all ‘ characters’ 
that would procure them new places wherever they went ; for Mrs. 
Mountford had not tolerated any black sheep. And as for old Say- 
more, he was greatly elated by his approaching landlordship, and the 
marriage which he hoped was settled. He was not aware of . Rose’s 
interference, nor of the superior hopes which she had dangled be- 
fore his bride. ‘Idon’t need to say as I’m sorry to leave, sir,’ Say- 
more said to Mr. Loseby, who settled his last bills; ‘ and sorry, very 
sorry, for the occasion. Master was a gentleman as seemed to have 
many years’ life in him, and to be cut off like that is a lesson to us 
all, But the living has to think of themselves, sir, when all’s done 
as can be done to show respect for the dead. And I don’t know as I 
could have had a finer opening. I will miss a deal as I’ve had here, 
Mr. Loseby. The young ladies I’ll ever take the deepest interest in. 
I’ve seen ’em grow up, and it'll always be a ’appiness to see them, and 
you too, sir, as has always been most civil, at my ’otel. But though 
there’s a deal to regret, there’s something on the other side to be 
thankful for, and we're told as everything works together for the 
best.’ 

This was the idea very strong in the mind of the house. As the 
landlord of the Black Bull holds a higher position in the world than 
even the most trusted of butlers, so the position of Mrs. Cook, as 
henceforward housekeeper and virtual mistress of Mount, was more 
dignified than when she was only at the head of the kitchen: and 
Worth, if she did not gain in dignity, had at least the same compen- 
sation as her mistress, and looked forward to seeing the world, and 
having a great deal of variety in her life. They all said piously that 
everything worked together for the best. So that poor Mr. Mount- 
ford was the cause of a great deal of gratification to his fellow-crea- 
tures without knowing or meaning it, when his horse put his foot 
into that rabbit-hole. The harm he did his favourite child scarcely 
counted as against the advantage he did to many of his dependents. 
Such are the compensations in death as in life. 

But it was December before they got away. After all it turned 
out that ‘mother and the boys’ had more weight with Keziah than 
Rose’s offer, and the promise of superior advantage in the future ; 
and she was left in the cottage she came from, preparing her wedding 
things, and learning by daily experiment how impossible it would 
have been to content herself with a similar cottage, weak tea, bad 
butter, and fat bacon, instead of the liberal régime of the servants’ 
hall, which Rose had freely and graphically described as meaning 
‘three or four nice luncheons a day.’ The Mountfords finally de- 
parted with very little sentiment; everything was provided for, even 
the weekly wreath on the grave, and there was nothing for anyone to 
reproach herself with. Anne, as usual, was the one who felt the 
separation most. She was going to Cosmo’s constant society, and to 
the enjoyment of many things she had pined for all her life. Yet 
the visionary wrench, the total rending asunder of life and all that 
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was implied in it, affected her more than she could say, more than, 
in the calm of the others, there seemed any reason for. She went out 
the day before for a long farewell walk, while Rose was still superin- 
tending her packing. Anne made a long round through the people 
in the village, glad that the women should cry, and that there 
should be some sign here at least of more natural sentiment—and into 
the Rectory, where she penetrated to the Rector’s study, and was 
standing by him with her hand upon his arm before he was aware. 
‘I have come to say good-bye,’ she said—looking at him with a 
smile, yet tears in her eyes. 

The Rector rose to his feet hastily and took her into his arms. 
‘God bless you, my dear child! but you might have been sure I 
would have come to see the last of you, to bid you farewell at the 
carriage door ; 

‘Yes,’ said Anne, clinging to her old friend, ‘ but that is not like 
good-bye here, is it? where I have always been allowed to come to 
you, all my life.’ 

‘And always shall!’ cried the Rector, ‘whenever you want me, 
howsoever I can be of any use to you!’ 

The Curate came in while they were still clinging to each other, 
talking, as people will do when their hearts are full, of one who was 
no longer there to be bidden good-bye to—the Rector’s wife, for 
whom he went mourning always, and who had been fond of Anne. 
Thus she said her farewell both to the living and the dead. Charley 
walked solemnly by her side up to the park gates. He did not 
say much; his heart was as heavy as lead in his breast. ‘I don’t 
know how the world is to go on without you,’ he said; ‘but I sup- 
pose it will, all the same.’ 

¢ After a while it will not make much difference,’ said Anne. 

‘I suppose nothing makes much difference after a while,’ the 
Curate said ; and at the park gates he said good-bye. ‘I shall be at 
the train to-morrow—but you don’t want me to go to all the other 
places with you, he said with a sigh; ‘and it is of no use telling 
you, Anne, as my father did, that, night or day, I am at your service 
whenever you may want me—you know that.’ 

‘Yes, I know it,’ she said, giving him her hand; but she was 
glad that he left her free to visit some other sacred places alone. 

Then, as he went back drearily to the parish in which lay all his 
duty, his work in the world, but which would be so melancholy with 
Mount shut up and silent, she went lightly over the frosty grass, 
which crackled under her feet, to the beeches, to visit them once 
more and think of her tryst under them. How different they were 
now! She remembered the soft air of summer, the full greenness of 
the foliage, the sounds of voices all charmed and sweet with the 
genial heat of August. Howdifferent now! Everything at her feet 
lay frost-bound ; the naked branches overhead were white with rime. 
Nothing was stirring in the wintry world about save the blue smoke 
from the house curling lazily far off through the anatomy of the leaf- 
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less trees. This was where she had sat with Cosmo talking, as if talk 
would never have an end. As she stood reflecting over this with a 
certain sadness, not sure, though she would see Cosmo to-morrow, 
that she ever would talk again as she had talked then pouring forth 
the whole of her heart—Anne was aware of a step not far off crackling 
upon a fallen branch. She turned round hastily and saw Heathcote 
coming towards her. It was not a pleasant surprise. 

‘You are saying good-bye,’ he said, ‘and I am an intruder. 
Pardon me ; I strayed this way by accident , 

‘Never mind,’ said Anne ; ‘ yes, I am saying good-bye.’ 

‘Which is the last word you should say, with my will.’ 

‘Thanks, cousin Heathcote, you are very good. I know how 
kind you have been. If I seem to be ungrateful,’ said Anne, ‘it is 
not that I don’t feel it, but only that my heart is full.’ 

‘I know that,’ he said, ‘ very well. Iwas not asking any grati- 
tude. The only thing that I feel I have a right to do is to grumble, 
because everything was settled, everything! before I had a chance.’ 

‘That is your joke,’ said Anne, with a smile; and then, after a 
time, she added, * Will you take me to the spot as far as you remember 
it, the very spot ° 

‘I know,’ he said; and they went away solemnly side by side, 
away from that spot consecrated to love and all its hopeful memories, 
crossing together the crisp ice-bound grass. The old house rose up 
in front of them’ against the background of earth and sky, amid 
the clustering darkness of the leafless branches. It was all silent, 
nothing visible of the life within, except the blue smoke rising 
faintly through the air, which was so still. They said little as they 
went along by the great terrace and the lime avenue, avoiding the 
flower-garden, now so bare and brown. The winter’s chill had para- 
lysed everything. ‘The old house will be still a little more sad 
to-morrow,’ Heathcote said. 

‘I don’t think it ought to be. You have not the affection for it 
which you might have had, had you known it better: but some time 
or other it will blossom for you and begin another life.’ 

He shook his head. ‘May I bring Edward to see you in Park 
Lane? Edward is my other lite, he said, ‘and you will see how 
little strength there is in that.’ 

‘But, cousin Heathcote, you must not speak so. Why should you? 
You are young; life is all before a man at your age.’ 

‘Who told you that ?’ he said with a smile. ‘That is one of your 
feminine delusions. An old fellow of thirty-five, when he is an old 
fellow, is as old as Methuselah, Anne. He has seen everything and 
exhausted everything. This is the true age at which all is vanity. 
If he catches at anew interest and begins to hope for a renewal of his 
heart, something is sure to come in and stop him. He is frustrated 
and all his opportunities baulked as in my own case, or something else 
happens. I know you think a great deal more of our privileges than 
they deserve.’ 
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‘We are taught to do so, said Anne. ‘We are taught that all 
our best time is when we are young, but that it is different with a 
man. A man, so to speak, never grows old.’ 

‘One knows what that means. He is supposed to be able to marry 
at any age. And so he is—somebody. But, if you will reflect, few 
men want to marry somebody. They want to marry one individual 
person, who, so far as my experience goes, is very often, most gene- 
rally I should say, not for them. Do you think it is a consolation for 
the man who wants to marry Ethelinda, that probably Walburgha 
might have him if he asked her? I don’t see it. You see how 
severely historical I am in my.names.’ 

‘They are both Mountford names,’ said Anne, ‘ but very severe— 
archeological, rather than historical.’ And then they came out on 
the other side and were silent, coming to the broad stretch of the 
park on which Mr. Mountford’s accident took place. They walked 
along very silently with a sort of mournful fellowship between them. 
So far as this went there was nobody in the world with whom Anne 
could feel so much in common. His mind was full of melancholy re- * 
collections as he walked along the crisp and crackling grass. He 
seemed to see the quiet evening shadows, the lights in the windows, 
and to hear the tranquil voice of the father of the family pointing 
out the welcome which the old house seemed to give: and then the 
stumble, the fall, the cry; and the long long watch in the dark, so 
near help—the struggles of the horse—the stillness of the huddled heap 
which could scareely be identified from the horse, in the fatal gloom. 
When they came to the spot they stood still, as over a grave. There 
were still some marks of the horse’s frantic hoofs in the heavy grass. 

‘Was it long?’ he said. ‘The time seemed years to me—but I 
suppose it was not an hour.’ 

‘They thought only about half-an-hour,’ said Anne, in a low 
reverential voice. 

‘ A few minutes were enough,’ Heathcote said, and again there was 
a silence. He took her hand, scarcely knowing what he did. 

‘We are almost strangers,’ he said; ‘ but this one recollection will 
bind us together, will it not, for all our lives?’ 

Anne gave a soft pressure to his hand, partly in reply, partly in 
gratitude. Her eyes were full of tears, her voice choked. ‘I hope 
he had no time to think,’ she said. 

‘A moment, but no more. I feel sure that after that first ery, 
and one groan, there was no more.” 

She put down her veil and wept silently as they went back to the 
house. Mrs. Mountford all the time was sitting with Rose in her 
bedroom watching Worth as she packed all the favourite knick- 
nacks, which make a lady’s chamber pretty and homelike. She liked 
to carry these trifles about, and she was interested and anxious about 
their careful packing. Thus it was only the daughter whom he had 
wronged who thought of the dead father on the last day which the 
family spent at Mount. 
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Cuapter XXVII. 


A NEW BEGINNING. 


For people who are well off, not to say rich, and who have no 
prevailing anxieties to embitter their life, and who take an interest 
in what is going on around them, London is a pleasant place enough, 
even in December. And still more is Park Lane a pleasant place. 
To see the red wintry sunshine lighting up the misty expanse of 
the Park, the brisk pedestrians going to and fro under the bare trees, 
the carriages following each other along the broad road, the coveys of 
pretty children and neat nursemaids, and all the flood of prosperous 
life that flows along, leisurely in the morning, crowding in the after- 
noons, is very pleasant to the uninitiated. All the notable people 
that are to be found in London at that period, appearing now and 
then, and a great many people who get lost to sight in the throngs of 
the season, but are more worth seeing than even those throngs, were 
pointed out to the ladies by the two cicerones who took in hand 
to enlighten their ignorance. The house they had was one of those 
small houses with large, ample, bow windows to the drawing-rooms, 
which give a sort of rustic, irregular simplicity to this street of the 
rich. Those people who are happy and well off and live in Park 
Lane must be, it has always seemed to me, happier and more well 
off than people anywhere else. They must be amused besides, which 
is no small addition to happiness. Even Anne felt that to sit at that 
window all day long would be a pleasant way of occupying a day. 
The misty distance, penetrated by the red rays of sunshine, was a kind 
of poem, relieved by the active novelty of the animated foreground, 
the busy passengers, the flood and high tide of life. How different 
from the prospect over the park at Mount, where Charley Ashley on 
the road, coming up from the Rectory, was something to look at, and 
an occasional friend with him the height of excitement. The 
red rays made the mist brighter and brighter; the crowd increased ; 
the carriages went faster; and then the sun waned and got low and 
went out in a bank of cloud, and the lamps were all lighted in the 
misty twilight, but still the crowd went on. The ladies sat at the 
window and were amused, as by a scene in a play; and then to think 
that ‘all the pictures,’ by which Anne meant the National Gallery, 
were within reach—and many another wonder, of which they had 
been able to snatch a hasty glance once a year, or not so often 
as once a year, but which was now daily at their hand: and even 
later, but yet important, the shops behind all, in which everything 
that was interesting was to be found. Rose and her mother used to 
like, when they had nothing better and more important to buy, to go 
to the Japanese shop, and turn over the quaint articles there. Every- 
thing was new to them, as if they had come from the South Seas. 
But the newest of all was this power of doing something whenever 
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they pleased, finding something to look at, something to hear, some- 
thing to buy. The power of shopping is in itself an endless delight 
to country ladies. Nothing to do but to walk into a beautiful big 
place, with obsequious people ready to bring you whatever you might 
want, graceful young women putting on every variety of mantle to 
please you, bland men unfolding the prettiest stuffs, the most charm- 
ing dresses. The amusement thus afforded was unending. Even 
Anne liked it, though she was so highflown. Very different from 
the misty walk through their own park to ask after some sick child, 
or buy postage stamps at the village post-office. This was about all 
that could be done at Mount. But London was endless in its variety. 
And then there was sight-seeing such as never could be managed when 
people came up to town only for a month in the season. Mr. Mount- 
ford indeed had been impatient at the mere idea that his family 
wanted to see St. Paul’s and the Tower, like rustics come to town for 
a holiday. Now they were free to do all this with nobody to interfere. 

And it was Cosmo who was their guide, philosopher, and friend in 
this new career. He had chosen their house for them, with which 
they were all so entirely pleased, and it was astonishing how often he 
found leisure to go with them here and there, explaining to them that 
his work was capable of being done chiefly in the morning, and that 
those afternoon hours were not good for much. ‘ Besides, you know 
the time of a briefless barrister is never of much importance,’ he said, 
with a laugh. Rose was very curious on this point. She questioned 
him a great deal more closely than Anne would have done. ‘ Are 
you really a briefless barrister, Mr. Douglas? What is a briefless 
barrister? Does that mean that you have no work at all to do?’ 
she said. 

‘Not very much. Sometimes I am junior with some great man 
who gets all the fees and all the reputation, Sometimes an honest, 
trustful individual, with a wrong to be redressed, comes to ask 
my advice. This happens now and then, just to keep me from giving 
in altogether. It is enough to swear by, that is about all,’ he said. 

‘Then it is not enough to live on,’ said Rose, pushing her inqui- 
ries to the verge of rudeness. But Cosmo was not offended. He 
was indulgent to her curiosity of every kind. 

‘No, not near enough to live on. I get other little things to do, 
you know—sometimes I write a little for the newspapers—sometimes 
[ have a report to write or an inquiry to conduct. And sometimes a 
kind lady, a friend to the poor, will ask me out to dinner,’ he said, 
with a laugh. They were sitting at dinner while this conversation 
was going on. 

* But then, how could you ?” Rose began, then stopped short, 
and looked at her sister. ‘I will ask you that afterwards,’ she said. 

‘ Now or afterwards, your interest does me honour, and I shall do 
my best to satisfy you,’ said Cosmo, with a bow of mock submission. 
He was more light-hearted, Anne thought, than she had ever seen 
him before; and she was a little surprised by the amount of leisure he 
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seemed to have. She had formed no idea of the easy life of the class 
of so-called poor men to which Cosmo belonged. According to her 
ideas they were all toiling, lying in wait for Fortune, working early 
and late, and letting no opportunity slip. She could have understood 
the patience, the weariness, the obstinate struggle of such lives; but 
she could not understand how, being poor, they could get on so com- 
fortably, and with so little strain, with leisure for everything that came 
in the way, and so many little luxuries. Anne was surprised by the 
fact that Cosmo could bestow his afternoons upon their little expedi- 
tions, and go to the club when he left them, and be present at all the 
theatres when anything of importance was going on, and altogether 
show so little trace of the pressure which she supposed his work could 
not fail to make upon him. He seemed indeed to have fewer claims 
upon his time than she herself had. Sometimes she was unable to 
go out with the others, having letters from Mr. Loseby to answer, or 
affairs of the estate to look after ; but Cosmo’s engagements were less 
pressing. How was it? she asked herself. Surely it was not in this 
way that men got to be Judges, Lord Chancellors—all those great 
posts which had been in Anne’s mind since first she knew that 
her lover belonged to the profession of the law. That he must 
be aspiring to these heights seemed to her inevitable—and especially 
now, when she had lost all her money, and there was no possible 
means of union for them, save in his success. But could success be 
won so easily ? Was it by such simple means that men got to the top of 
the tree, or even reached as far as offices which were not the highest ? 
These questions began to meet and bewilder her very soon after their 
arrival, after the first pleasure of falling into easy constant intercourse 
with the man who loved her and whom she loved. At first it had 
been but too pleasant to see him continually, to get acquainted with 
the new world in which they were living, through his means, and to 
admire his knowledge of everything—all the people and all their his- 
tories. But by-and-by Anne’s mind began to get bewildered. She 
was only a woman and did not understand—nay, only a girl, and had 
no experience. Perhaps, it was possible, men got through their 
work by such a tremendous effort of power that the strain could only 
be kept up for a short period of time; perhaps Cosmo was one of 
those wonderful people who accomplish much without ever seeming 
to be employed at all; perhaps—and this she felt was the most 
likely guess—it was her ignorance that did not understand anything 
about the working of an accomplished mind, but expected everything 
to go on in the jog-trot round of labour which was all she understood. 
Happy are the women who are content to think that all is well which 
they are told is well—and who can believe in their own ignorance 
and be confident in the better knowledge of the higher beings with 
whom they are connected. Anne could not do this—she abode as in 
a city of refuge in her own ignorance, and trusted in that to the 
fullest extent of her powers—but still her mind was confused and 
bewildered. She could not make it out. At the same time, however, 
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she was quite incapable of Rose’s easy questioning. She could not 
take Cosmo to task for his leisure, and ask him how he was employing 
it. When she heard her little sister’s interrogations she was half 
alarmed, half horrified. Fools rush in—she did not say this to her- 
self, but something like it was in her thoughts. 

After this particular dinner, however, Rose kept to her design very 
steadily. She beckoned Cosmo to come to her when he came upstairs. 
Rose’s rise into importance since her father’s death had been one of the 
most curious incidents in the family history. It was not that she 
encroached upon the sphere of Anne, who was supreme in the house 
as she had always been—almost more supreme now, as having the 
serious business in her hands ; nor was she disobedient to her mother, 
who, on her side, was conscientiously anxious not to spoil the little 
heiress, or allow her head to be turned by her elevation. But 
Rose had risen somehow, no one could tell how. She was on the top 
of the wave—the successfulness of success was in her veins, exhilarat- 
ing her, calling forth all her powers. Anne, though she had taken 
her own deposition with so much magnanimity, had yet been some- 
what changed and subdued by it. The gentle imperiousness of 
her character, sympathetic yet naturally dominant, had been already 
checked by these reverses. She had been stopped short in her life, 
and made to pause and ask of the world and the unseen those ques- 
tions, which, when once introduced into existence, make it impos- 
sible to go on with the same confidence and straightforward rapidity 
again. But little Rose was full of confidence and curiosity and faith 
in herself. She did not hesitate either in advising or questioning 
the people around her. She had told Anne what she ought to do— 
and now she meant to tell Cosmo. She had no doubt, whatever, as 
to her competence for it, and she liked the role. 

‘Come and sit here beside me,’ she said. -* I am going to ask you 
a great many questions. Was that all true that you told me at din- 
ner, or was it your fun? Please tell me in earnest this time. I want 
so very much to know.’ 

‘It would have been poor fun; not much of a joke, I think. No, 
it was quite true.’ 

‘All of it? About writing in the newspapers, and one person 
asking your advice once in a way? And about ladies asking you out 
to dinner ?’ 

‘ Perhaps that would be a little too matter-of-fact. I have always 
had enough to pay for my dinner. Yes, I think I can say that much,’ 
said Cosmo, with a laugh. , 

‘But that does not make very much difference,’ said Rose. * Well 
then! Now I must ask you another question. How did you think, 
Mr. Douglas, that you could marry Anne ?’ 

She spoke low, so that nobody else could hear, and looked him 
full in the face, with her seeming innocence. The question was 
80 unexpected, and the questioner so unlike a person entitled to 
institute such examinations, that Cosmo was entirely taken by 
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surprise. He gave an almost gasp of amazement and consternation, 
and, though he was not easily put out, his countenance grew crimson. 

‘How did I think I could ? You put a very startling ques- 
tion. [ always knew I was entirely unworthy,’ he stammered out. 

‘But that isn’t what I meant a bit. Anne is awfully superior, 
said Rose. ‘I always knew she was—but more than ever now. I am 
not asking you how you ventured to ask her, or anything of that sort 
—but how did you think that you could marry—when you had only 
enough to be sure of paying for your own dinner? And I don’t 
mean either just at first, for of course you thought she would be rich. 
But when you knew that papa was so angry, and that everything was 
so changed for her, how could you think you could go on with it? It 
is that that puzzles me so.’ 

Rese was seated in a low chair, busy with a piece of crewel work, 
from which she only raised her eyes now and then, to look him in the 
face with that little matter-of-fact air, leaving him no loophole 
of sentiment to escape by. And he had taken another seat on a 
higher elevation, and had been stooping over her with a smile on his 
face, so altogether unsuspicious of any attack that he had actually no 
possibility of escape. The half-childish look paralysed him: it was all 
he could do not to gape at her with open mouth of bewilderment and 
confusion. But her speech was a long one, and gave him a little 
time to get up his courage. 

‘You are very right, he said. ‘I did not think you had so 
much judgment. How could I think of it—I cannot tell. It is 
presumption ; it is wretched injustice to her—to think of dragging 
her down into my poverty.’ 

‘But you don’t seem a bit poor, Mr. Douglas—that is the funny 
thing—and you are not very busy or working very hard. I think it 
would all be very nice for you, and very comfortable. But I cannot 
see, for my part,’ said the girl, tranquilly, ‘ what you would do with 
Anne.’ 

‘Those are questions which we do not discuss ’ he was going 
to say ‘ with little girls,’ being angry—but he paused in time—‘ I 
mean which we can only discuss, Anne and I, between ourselves.’ 

‘Oh, Anne! she would never mind!’ said Rose, with a certain 
contempt. 

‘What is it that Anne would never mind?’ said Mrs. Mountford. 
Anne was out of the room, and had not even seen this curious inqui- 
sition into the meaning of her betrothed. 

‘Nothing at all that is prudent, mamma. I was asking Mr. 
Douglas how he ever thought he would be able to get married, living 
such an easy life.’ 

* Rose, are you out of your senses?’ cried her mother, in alarm. 
© You will not mind her, Mr. Douglas, she is only a child—and I am 
afraid she has been spoiled of late. Anne has always spoiled her; 
and since her dear papa has been gone, who kept us all right : 

Here Mrs. Mountford put her handkerchief lightly to her eyes. 
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It was her tribute to the occasion. On the whole she was finding her 
life very pleasant, and the pressure of the cambric to her eyelids was 
the little easy black-mail to sorrow which she habitually paid. 

‘She asks very pertinent questions,’ said Cosmo, getting up from 
the stool of repentance upon which he had been placed, with some- 
thing between a smile and a sigh. 

‘She always had a great deal of sense, though she is such a child, 
said her mother fondly; ‘ but, my darling, you must learn that you 
really cannot be allowed to meddle with things that don’t concern 
you. People always know their own affairs best.’ 

At this moment Anne came back. When the subject of a discus- 
sion suddenly enters the place in which it has been going on, it 
is strange how foolish everybody looks, and what a sense of wrong- 
doing is generally diffused in the atmosphere. They had been three 
together to talk, and she was but one. Cosmo, who, whatever he 
might do, or hesitate to do, had always the sense in him of what was 
best, the perception of moral beauty and ideal grace which the others 
wanted, looked at her as she came across the room with such com- 
punctious tenderness in his eyes, as the truest lover in existence could 
not have surpassed. He admired and loved her, it seemed to him, 
more than he ever did before. And Anne surprised this look of re- 
newed and half-adoring love. It went through and through her like 
a sudden warm glow of sunshine, enveloping her in sudden warmth 
and consolation. What a wonderful glory, what a help and encou- 
ragement in life to be loved like that! She smiled at him with the 
tenderest gratitude. Though there might be things in which he fell 
below the old ideal Cosmo, to whom all those scraps of letters in her 
desk had been addressed—still life had great gladness in it which had 
this Cosmo to fall back upon. She returned to that favourite expres- 
sion which sometimes lately she had refrained even from thinking of, 
and with a glance called him to her, which she had done very little of 
late. ‘I want your advice about Mr. Loseby’s letter,’ she said. And 
thus the first result of Rose’s cross-examination was to bring the two 
closer to euch other. They went together into the inner room where 
Anne had her writing table and all her business papers—and where 
they sat and discussed Mr. Loseby’s plans for the employment 
of money. ‘I would rather, far rather, do something for the estate 
with it, Anne said. ‘Those cottages! my father would have con- 
sented to have them, and Rose always took an interest in them, 
almost as great an interest as I did. She will be so well off, what 
does it matter? Comfort to those poor people is of far more import- 
ance than a little additional money in the bank, for that is what 
it comes to—not even money to spend, we have plenty of that.’ 

‘You do not seem to think that all this should have been for 
acer Anne. Is it possible? It is more than I could have be- 
ieved.’ 

‘Dear Cosmo,’ said Anne, apologetically, ‘you know I have 
never known what it is to be poor. I don’t understand it. I am 
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intellectually convinced, you know, that I am a beggar, and Rose 
has everything: but otherwise it does not have the slightest effect 
upon me. I don’t understand it. No, I am nota beggar. I have 
five hundred a year. 

‘Till that little girl comes of age,’ he said, with an accent of 
irritation, which alarmed Anne. She laid her soft hand upon his to 
calm him. 

‘You like Rose well enough, Cosmo; you have been so kind to 
her, taking them everywhere. Don’t be angry, it is not her fault.’ 

‘No, it is my fault, he said. ‘I am at the bottom of all the 
mischief. It is I who have spoiled your life. She has been 
talking to me, that child, and with the most perfect reason. She 
says how could I think of marrying Anne, if I was so poor? She 
is quite right, my dearest; how could I think of marrying you, of 
throwing my shadow across your beautiful, bright, prosperous life ?’ 

‘For that matter,’ said Anne, with a soft laugh, ‘you did not, 
Cosmo—you only thought of loving me. You are like the father in 
the “ Précieuses Ridicules,” do you remember, who so shocked every 
body by coming brutally to marriage at once. That, after all, has not 
so much to do with it. Scores of people have to wait for years and 
years. In the meantime the pays de tendre is very sweet ; don’t you 
think so ?’ she said, turning to him soft eyes which were swimming 
in a kind of dew of light, liquid brightness and happiness, like a glow 
of sunshine in them. What could Cosmo do or say? He protested 
that it was very sweet, but not enough. That nothing would be 
enough till he could carry her away to the home which should be 
hers and his, and where nobody would intermeddle. And Anne was 
as happy as if her lover, speaking so earnestly, had been transformed 
at once into the hero and sage, high embodiment of man in all 
the nobleness of which man is capable, which it was the first necessity 
of her happiness that he should be. 


(Zo be continued.) 





Lire in MepL&vat VENICE. 


ENICE is known to everyone as a city of palaces, of artistic splen- 
dour, and of canals, from which all life and glory has long since 
passed away. What that life and glory were at their height is but 
vaguely realised in stories of lavish gaiety in domestic life, and of 
dark mysteries in the autocracy of the Council of Ten. Let us re- 
people Venice with the assistance of her own chroniclers, eye-witnesses of 
the scenes which passed around them: let us try to see her as she 
was, the better to value what is left of her. 

Before entering upon her inner life and its magnificence, we must 
first of all introduce ourselves to the Companies of the Stocking, the 
della calza brethren, whose office it was exclusively to make gorgeous 
with display that life amongst the lagunes. In 1400, when Michele 
Steno was elected Doge, Venice was kept in a state of whirling fes- 
tivity by a band of young men, who gave themselves the title of 
*Compagni della Calza,’ from a coloured badge they wore on their 
stocking.'! So successful were these young men in arranging cere- 
monies that the Stocking company rapidly grew into an institution ; 
not only Venetians but also worthy foreigners entered the ranks of 
gaiety, and subsequently ladies too, who wore the badge on one of 
their long flowing sleeves. The companions divided themselves into 
numerous groups, the Immortals, the Eternals, the Powerful, and so 
forth, each with their own especial dress, and, as behoved the leaders of 
fashionable Venice, they wore garments of surpassing beauty. 

At their réunions the coup Weil was dazzling; they wore 
jackets of velvet embroidered with gold, they had bushy cuffs of lace 
appearing from beneath their sleeves ; over their shoulders was cast a 
mantle of golden cloth, of damask, or of crimson velvet; on their 
heads they wore black or scarlet caps ornamented at the peak with 
a rich jewel, which hung down over their right ear; their hair was 
worn long and flowing, or else plaited with silken threads ; on their 
legs were the tight-fitting stockings of the order ; whilst their pointed 
shoe was another excuse for the display of diamonds. 

The brethren of the Stocking were the embodiment of all that 
was rich and glorious in ancient Venice. No private feast, no nuptial 
ceremony, no public or ducal reception was conducted without their 
assistance ; ever ready were they to disperse themselves through the 
city to organise festivity. Instead of the old mystery plays they in- 
troduced gorgeous representations of old Roman plays, and thereby 
materially assisted in furthering theatrical enterprise; not even a 
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Church festival was considered well conducted under other super- 
vision than theirs. 

When Henry III. of France, and King of Poland, was on his re- 
turn to Paris to take up the government which had devolved upon him 
by the death of Catharine de’ Medici’s two elder sons, he passed 
through Venice, and the reception given to him by the Queen of the 
Adriatic is a fair specimen of numerous other displays of a like 
nature.” 

On the Venetian frontier a goodly number of senators and coun- 
cillors met the king; his gondola was spread with gold brocade, the 
nobles told off to attend upon him were dressed in flowing robes of 
silk: sixty halberdiers as guards of honour wore liveries of orange- 
coloured silk, and carried ancient battle-axes. 

Four hundred rowers sped the royal craft on its way to the Lido, 
followed by countless gondolas of the nobility draped in cloth of gold, 
and resplendent with mirrors and arms. On the Lido was erected a 
triumphal arch, of which Palladio, the celebrated Vicenzan, had been 
the architect, and which Tintoretto and Paolo Veronese had painted. 
The king was lodged in the Foscari palace, adorned for the purpose 
with everything that was rich in tapestry and gold. But the ban- 
quet in the evening was the most striking ceremony. It took place 
at the Giudecca, just over against the favourite hotel of modern 
Venice ; the royal gondola glided down the Grand Canal, amidst soft 
sounding music, and at the steps the monarch was received by twelve 
noblemen, dressed in picturesque mariners’ costume, blue satin with 
scarlet facings, each with a lady in white resting on his arm. Three 
thousand guests were awaiting the king’s advent in the courtyard, 
resplendent with jewels and gold brocade. To while away the time 
before the banquet was announced, an acrobat performed gymnastic 
feats, for the edification of the guest, and all around was assembled 
a sparkling fleet of gondolas with their torches and gilded prows, and 
their crimson damask coverings floating in the waves, for there were 
no sumptuary laws in those days, and no restraint on display. 

Tables were laid to accommodate the three thousand. For the 
royal entertainment a curious surprise was prepared. Henry was in- 
vited to seat himself at a table made entirely of sugar; the napkins, 
plates, knives, forks, &c., were all made of that commodity; so good 
was the deception that the king complacently sat down, but, on taking 
up his napkin, he found it crumbled beneath his grasp. The plate 
before the king had upon it the figure of a queen seated on two 
tigers, which had on their breasts the arms of France and Poland. 
On the right of the royal seat were two sugar lions with a Pallas, and 
a Justice of like material, whilst on his left stood a sugar St. Mark, 
and a sugar David, and on the table were spread horses, trees, ships, 
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&c., all of sugar. After the repast 1,260 figures of sugar were dis- 
tributed amongst the fair sex as a pleasing memorial of the event. 

After this episode the king was taken to a more substantial table, 
and to food of a more substantial character. At the intervals of the 
courses comedies were acted and poems sung; around the hall were 
planted rare trees and odorous plants; baskets full of fruit hung from 
the ceiling, and tame hares, rabbits, and birds were chained amongst 
the trees with silken cords. The repast lasted for four hours, and 
ninety courses passed before the royal eyes; and then at the end of 
all things a huge pie was opened from which issued birds ; and the 
guests arose to give them chase, the prize for the largest bag being 
an ostrich egg set in gold. With this began the dancing and revelry of 
the evening. 

These public banquets were imitated extensively in private life. 
Four to five hundred ducats was an ordinary sum for a Venetian to 
spend on an entertainment. The art of cooking was carried to a 
ridiculous excess ; into every dish it was deemed necessary to cast 
some gold dust to give it what they termed ‘ the heart.’ * 

In 1515, shortly after the successful battle of Marignano, the 
Venetians prepared to enjoy right well the espousal of Benedetto 
Grimani with the daughter of Vettor Pisani. The Company of the 
Stocking as usual undertook the arrangement of the ceremony; they 
prepared a perfect fleet of gondolas all decked with crimson and gold, 
to follow the raised barge which bore the bride and bridegroom from 
the Pisani palace ; at the landing stage for the piazza S. Marco was 
prepared a novelty for water-locked Venice, no less than a cavalcade of 
richly caparisoned horses which carried the bridal party twice round 
the square, in which banners and garlands hung from every window. 

A hundred ladies laden with jewels accompanied the bride, who 
was dressed in crimson velvet, to the altar of St. Mark. ‘Torch- 
bearers, trumpeters, and halberdiers accompanied the procession ; 
the councillors and procurators of the Republic sat in the choir. 
After the ceremony a grand banquet was given at the Pisani palace at 
which the Doge, the bride’s uncle, was present. The bride prostrated 
herself weeping at the ducal feet, and implored her uncle’s blessing 
before the gilded gondola bore her and her husband down the Grand 
Canal to spend their honeymoon in the Contarini Palace. 

At these wedding ceremonies the best man, or Compare dell’anello, 
had a weary time of it; his duties were numerous, and the gift ex- 
pected of him for the bride most expensive. At the Grimani wed- 
ding the best man gave the bride an embalmed sable with a chain of 
solid gold around its neck.‘ 

In the days of old Venetian simplicity, a settled time was ap- 
pointed for the assembling together of the virgins of the town, out 
of whom each youth selected as his bride the one that pleased him 
best in the presence of public officials. When the ranks of beauty 
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had been well thinned, a provident legislature enacted that the fair 
jiancées should disburse a sum of money to serve as a dower for those 
less gifted by nature to enable them to secure husbands.° 

As centuries rolled on, ‘ dower hunting’ became a vice amongst 
the youths of Venice, to such an extent that special legislation was 
requisite to keepit in check. A decree of the Senate,® April 9, 1555, 
asserts that ‘the youths no longer give themselves to business in the 
city, nor to navigation, nor to other laudable industries, putting all 
their trust in the said ‘excessive doweries.’ Hence it was found 
necessary to put a restriction on the same. 

The wedding ceremonies in the humbler class were a reflex of the 
display in which people of a more exalted position indulged. Yet in 
private life some of the customs, which are in existence even to-day, had 
their origin. The roughest peasant boy fisherman, if he would woo his 
Phyllis, must needs deck himself in velvet, and be redolent with per- 
fumes. If the suit was acceptable, both families would meet round a 
festive board, when the pledge or golden ring was given by the swain 
to his intended. During the probationary period of engagement 
numerous and curious gifts were exchanged between the lovers. At 
Easter time the young man came with a cake (focaccia) ; at Christmas 
with an almond cake and mustard; on All Saints’ Day with sweets 
called fava ; on St. Martin’s Day with chestnuts; and on the feast of 
St. Mark with a rose-bud, whilst the bride elect, in exchange for these 
love tokens, would give him silken sashes, embroidered handkerchiefs, 
&c. But never were combs allowed, for they savoured of witchcraft ; 
nor books or images of the saints, for they caused displeasure; nor 
scissors, for they were emblematic of evil tongues; nor pins, for there 
was something about them suggestive of stinging words.’ The best 
man, too, in humble life, was heavily taxed for the honour bestowed 
upon him. On him devolved the duty of presenting the bride with a 
box of comfits, a bouquet of artificial flowers, and a purse of money 
with which to commence her housekeeping, likewise with six bottles 
of malaga and Cyprus wine, and six of rosolio liqueur for the nuptial 
banquet.® 

We admire greatly the Piazza of St. Mark, its mosaic-faced 
cathedral, its tame pigeons, and its dazzling cafés, yet we seldom 
realise how gay it must have been in the days when tournaments and 
bull fights were held therein: and a bull-fight in Venice was not the 
atrocious spectacle it is in Spain. Human life and limbs were never 
risked ; the infuriated animal was held in check by cords attached to 
its horns, whilst dogs were let loose upon it to accomplish the end. 

But tournaments were the real amusements which rejoiced the 
hearts of grandeur-loving Venetians. There sat the Doge and Coun- 
cil on a raised platform atthe cathedral door ; the piazza was adorned 
with pictures, pavilions, banners, and shields. Mounted on horses 
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with shining trappings, the combatants fought in raiment of purple 
and gold; the prize would be a crown of gold sparkling with gems,® 
and, says Petrarch, who was present at one in 1364,'° ‘in the manage- 
ment of arms, and in bearing fatigue, the Venetians show that they 
are as capable by land, as they are invincible by sea.’ 

Everybody knows how the Doge on Ascension Day was wont to 
wed the Adriatic with a golden ring, in commemoration of a victory 
gained by the Venetians over some pirates in 997; but an almost 
more interesting ceremony than this, which took place on Holy 
Thursday, has long since sunk into oblivion. In 1162, Ulrico, 
patriarch of Aquileia, organised a great rising of the men of Friuli 
against Venice, but the patriarch was beaten, and together with 
twelve priests was taken captive by the queen of the Adriatic. Pope 
Vitale II. ordered their lives to be spared, but at the same time com- 
pelled the patriarch to pay an annual tribute, on Holy Thursday, of a 
bull and twelve pigs, as perpetual symbols of the patriarch’s and his 
twelve followers’ disgrace. Every year, on this day, great festivities 
were held ; bonfires and illuminations anticipated the break of day ; 
the bull and his twelve inferiors were slaughtered before a vast con- 
course in the piazza, and then, by way of concluding the pantomime, 
a wooden castle was erected in the Ducal Hall representing the forti- 
fications of Friuli, which the Doge and Council solemnly demolished 
before the eyes of admiring spectators."! 

Water pursuits formed an essential part in the life of amphibious 
Venice. Regattas and processions of gondolas took place on a most 
extravagant scale of magnificence, as we gather from the sumptuary 
laws, which were passed ‘to suppress the expenditure on them. In 
earlier days the Venetiansdearly loved a game called the ‘ Force of 
Hercules,’ a contest which gave rise to wild contention between the 
inhabitants of di qua and di la of the Grand Canal ; it consisted in two 
tightly packed pyramids of men erected on flat-bottomed barges, 
who charged each other with excessive vehemence until one barge 
load succeeded in dislodging the occupants of the other, and in cap- 
turing the craft. They were arranged as follows: on this wooden 
barge a group of men supported shoulder-high a smaller stage, on 
which stood another smaller group on whose shoulders a third tier 
placed themselves, until seven or eight tapering stories were crowned 
by a boy called the ‘crest,’ whose cowp de force consisted in turning 
head over heels on the top of the pyramid, and then standing on his 
head to carry out in extenso the tapering summit of a pyramid with 
his toe. 

A similar game was played on wooden bridges thrown across the 
Grand Canal, without any balustrades ; an equal number of combatants 
charged from either side, and those who retained their footing on the 
bridge, and reached the opposite side in safety, were accounted 
victors.!? 
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A curious instance of Venetian aquatic peculiarities existed until 
quite a recent date, in the small republic of fishermen, who inhabited 
the district of San Nicold dei Mendicoli, a remote quarter of Venice 
near the sea; these fishermen annually elected their gastaldo, or 
Doge, twelve presidents, and one chancellor of their aquatic republic. 
These functionaries regulated all the fishing laws of Venice, cared for 
the lives of those who found their vocation in the deep, settled their 
disputes, and passed judgment amongst them without any interfer- 
ence from the State ; in fact, aristocratic Venice, if provided with fish, 
cared not to infringe the liberties of their fishmongers, always a 
trouble to every community, and perhaps best governed when allowed 
to govern themselves.'* 

It was a grand day for this humble district of Venice, when on 
May 19, 1476, the Doge, Andrea Vendramini, paid a visit to the 
Doge Baldassare Civran, and his fishermen subjects. Banners streamed 
from their hovels, to welcome the head functionary of the aristocratic 
State ; in the evening the Doge and Signory of Venice entertained at a 
banquet the élite of the fishing community, who brought with them, as 
a present for the supreme magistrate, one straw hat, one bottle of 
moscat wine, and some oranges.'* 

The luxury and grandeur of the costumes worn by Venetian ladies 
trace their origin entirely to Venetian crusaders and commerce in 
the East. Before 1071 the Venetians were comparatively simple in 
their attire; in that year their Doge, Domenico Selvo, married a 
daughter of the Emperor of Constantinople, Constantine Ducas. She 
brought with her Eastern customs and luxuries, which made deep 
impression upon her simple-minded contemporaries in Venice; she 
was wont to wash in scented water, to cover her body with perfumes 
and rich unguents, and to bathe her face every morning with dew, 
gathered expressly for her by her slaves." The chroniclers con- 
temptuously speak of the orange water she profusely used, of her per- 
fumed gloves, of her silken vests, and of the gold stickshe made use of to 
convey her food to her mouth, and they attribute to the judgment of 
God on this excessive luxury, her declining health and early death. 
Yet could they but have witnessed, a few centuries later, the hold 
these luxuries would have, not only over the fair ones of Venice, but 
likewise over the men, they would with reason have quaked for the 
well-being of their Republic. 

The rich dresses of Venetian ladies are well known to us all in the 
canvases of Titian, Paul Veronese, and others ; their flowing sleeves, 
their jewelled head-dresses, the richness of their silks and satins, and 
moreover their long-flowing trains, of which Cristoforo Moro com- 
plains thus: ‘ Married women have exceeding long tails to their vest- 
ments, which drag along the ground, which thing is diabolical.’ The 
extravagance of women in their jewellery and dress brought ruin on 
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many a household, and from the sumptuary laws of later history we 
gather the extent to which the evil had run. As an instance of 
female eccentricity in Venice, we may mention the high-heeled 
boots they wore. Invented originally to keep their dresses out of 
the mud, these boots grew into such an excessive size, that the soles 
and heels were frequently over a foot in height, consequently a 
Venetian lady had great difficulty in locomotion, and required two 
maid-servants and two men-servants to accompany her on her walks, 
as a support from falling,'® and to prevent this folly and unnecessary 
expenditure, frequent statutes were passed, but, says one government. 
decree, ‘ the ladies of Venice pay but little heed to our orders.’ ” 

Into their baths these devotees of fashion would throw musk, 
amber, aloes, myrrh, cedar leaves, lavender, mint, &c.; their pale 
cheeks they would rouge with paint, and during the night they would 
place slices of raw veal, which had been soaked for several hours in 
milk, over their faces, to dispel the pallor incident on dissipation. 
In short, hundreds of strange receipts are extant for preparing 
unguents to make their hands and feet soft, to make their nails rosy, 
and their skin glossy.'® 

In the seclusion of their rooms the Venetian ladies gave much 
time to music, and to the singing of madrigals; they took but little 
exercise except in gondolas, they delighted in chess, and even in this 
modest pastime their extravagance was unlimited, for richly wrought 
gold and silver men, set with chalcedon, jasper, and jewels, or of the 
finest crystal, would alone satisfy their taste.'? Dearly did they love 
all games of chance, for many authorities tell us that in Venice cards 
were first invented; tarocchi was the favourite game, for which 
elegantly designed cards were executed and stamped, as the law de- 
manded, with the senatorial permission. It was not long before the 
evils of gambling manifested themselves, for a decree of the Council 
of Ten, in 1506, prohibited games of chance,” the sale of cards and 
dice, and obliged servants to denounce their masters who had gambling 
parties in their houses. Yet this must have soon been repealed, for 
nowhere did gambling go to greater lengths than at Venice in later 
years; the Ridotto and Casini of Venice were far greater hells than 
even Monaco and Homburg. 

For visiting delinquents with condign punishment the Venetian 
lawgivers are proverbial ; assassinations, sacrileges, &c., were common 
in the bye-ways of Venice, and the law saw fit to visit the perpe- 
trators of them with every severity possible. One, Pietro Ramberti,”! 
for killing his maternal aunt and two cousins, was condemned to be 
placed on a flat-bottomed barge, naked to the waist, and tied toa 
post. Thus he was conducted the length of the Grand Canal, 
receiving by the way pinches from red-hot pincers; at Santa Croce 
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he was put on shore and tied to the tail of a horse for some distance, 
then his right hand was cut off, and finally he was beheaded between 
the two columns on the Piazzetta, and his body quartered. 

From remote ages there existed in Venice contracts for the purchase 
of and merchandise in slaves. Cargoes of human flesh reached the 
Adriatic from Tartary, Russia, Africa, &c., and were sold by public 
auction at San Giorgio and the Rialto. They were baptised and 
well treated as a rule, for in wills and contracts we not unfrequently 
find faithful slaves mentioned, whereas hired servants were never 
remembered by testators.” 

Aldus Manutius, the celebrated printer, had a small black slave 
whom the superstitious believed to be an emissary of Satan. To 
satisfy the curious, one day he said publicly in church, ‘1, Aldus 
Manutius, printer to the Holy Church, have this day made public 
exposure of the printer’s devil; all who think he is not flesh and 
blood, come and pinch him.’ Hence, in Venice arose the somewhat 
curious sobriquet of the ‘ printer’s devil.’ 

Perhaps some of the most interesting glimpses at Venetian inner 
life are afforded to us in the villas of literary and artistic men. 
Literature and science were so absorbing, even to the early Venetians, 
that a law was once in vogue forbidding those who could with counsel 
or strength assist their country from entering the ranks of science.” 

The patricians were wont to meet in each other’s houses, in rooms 
exclusively devoted to these literary gatherings, where everything 
pleasing to a refined taste was prepared for them. The very floors 
of these rooms were inlaid with scientific devices; the walls were 
covered with frescoes or pictures by the best artists. The ceilings 
depicted a starry hemisphere. Poetry throve wonderfully at these 
reunions, and after the arrival of Aretino at Venice, in 1527, the 
poetical talent of Venice reached its height. Aretino, as also other 
learned men, received a hearty welcome from the Doge; he was 
fawned upon and thoroughly spoilt by the patricians; consequently, 
his poetry became mean and time-serving. As an adventurer, he 
knew where best to plant his flattery ; as a poet, he could deck that 
flattery in most becoming robes. He lived on the Grand Canal, and 
loved, as he tells us in his letters, to watch the busy life beneath him ; 
he was a constant guest at all the leading houses of Venice, and gave 
himself up to a life of thorough voluptuousness. ‘The Aretino’ 
became the nickname of the fastest living coterie of Venice, and under 
his guidance they indulged in many an orgy. Aretino, moreover, 
was on most intimate terms with Titian and Sansovino; between 
these three friends a constant round of gaiety went on. ‘ When the 
snowflakes fell, Titian and Aretino in a well-warmed room would sit 
at table and quaff Trebbian wine, the gift of the wife of Correggio, 
and they would eat thrushes cooked with laurel and pepper, and 
hams of Friuli, sent to Aretino by the Count Manfred of Collalto.’™ 
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Not a foreigner of celebrity passed through Venice without being 
welcome at the house of Aretino, and if his constant visitors wearied 
him he would call a gondola and glide to the quiet abode of Titian 
in a remote part of the city called Biri, to the loggia of which one 
ascended by a garden and stairs, and the view from which extended 
over the poetical lagunes to the distant Alps. Aretino’s death was 
significant of his life; one evening whilst at table he heard an 
obscene joke which convulsed him with laughter; he fell from his 
chair and knocked his head heavily on the floor; this caused his 
death shortly afterwards.” 

On the Rialto, hard by the shops of many-coloured cloths, »nd 
near the desks of the money-changers, was the house of Gentile 
Bellini, adorned with pictures; an abode of the Muses, which was a 
favourite rendezvous of his fellow artists. Tintoretto, too, was a 
proverbial bon vivant, and dearly loved a jest. At his musical 
entertainments, patronised by the élite of Venice, his daughter 
Marietta would delight the audience with her songs. The artists of 
Venice enjoyed full liberty of speech and action; in short they con- 
stituted a species of aristocracy by themselves, honoured and respected 
by the whole of Venice. One day a patrician sat for his picture; 
Tintoretto was the artist ; the noble repeatedly impressed on him the 
necessity of accurately copying the lace and the golden ornaments 
which hung from his robes. Disgusted at being thus spoken to, 
Tintoretto at length cast down his brush and said, ‘ Go to Bassano, 
he will paint you best.’ Now Bassano was known to all Venice as 
the most skilful depicter of the animal world. Assuredly the 
patrician must have felt humbled. 

The pedigree of theatrical development is well traced in Venice. 
Rude mystery plays in the Piazza amused the earlier inhabitants 
of the lagunes; stages were set up for them wherever a sufficient 
space was to be found ; the creation of Adam and Eve, the Annuncia- 
tion, and the Crucifixion formed the most favourite subjects, the 
interludes of which were filled up with the ludicrous scenes of Pun- 
cinello, or jocose contests between Pontius Pilate and Judas, which 
live, say etymologists, to-day in the streets of London, under the name 
of ‘Punch and Judy.’ By the instrumentality of the Stocking 
brethren a new element was introduced into the theatrical world in 
the shape of momaria, which took place generally after the ban- 
quets and weddings in private life—for long they kept exclusively a 
private nature; at these a poet would recite, with but little scenic 
display, extravagant and jocose lays about the ancestors of the chief 
guest or bride. The pleasure-loving rich quickly adopted these 
momaria on every possible occasion, until, in process of time, they 
found their way into the Piazza** and public places. In 1532, on 
Holy Thursday, there took place a grand momaria in the Piazza of 
St. Mark. Stage effect was carefully studied, and the accompani- 


*5 Bongi. 26 Mutinelli, Costume Veneziane. 
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ment of music added zest to the performance. Pallas riding on a 
serpent, holding in one hand a shield and in the other a book, 
opened the entertainment; she was followed by Justice and his 
emblems riding on an elephant; next came Concord on a stork, 
bearing in one hand a sceptre and in the other a sphere. Fourthly, 
Victory rode in on horseback with a sceptre, a sword, and a shield, 
Peace came next mounted on a lamb, her sceptre was adorned with 
olives. Lastly, came Abundance with the usual emblems. Around 
these allegorical figures of the highest class flitted others of an 
inferior order: such as Ignorance on an ass, Violence on a serpent, 
War, Death, and Penury, which last was mounted on a dog with a 
cornucopia full of straw. The stage represented the temple of Janus, 
and was adorned with arms and trophies; a mock fight took place 
between the opposite elements depicted on the stage, until at length 
Victory, who was dressed as the Queen of the Adriatic, declared her- 
self, and the gates of the temple were shut. Dancing succeeded this 
entertainment, and the piazza was wild with delight.” 

In the private villas of great men, fables, classical plays, and 
comedies, became common during the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. But it required the exertions of the companies of the Calza to 
improve the tone of the Venetian stage, so as to suit the tastes of the 
populace. Gradually wooden stages on the Piazza gave place to 
closed-in buildings which could be utilised in winter. Tintoretto 
painted scenic representations for them in his less ambitious days; 
Vasari designed the representation for one of Aretino’s plays called 
‘Talanta;’ and in 1565 one of the Calza companies summoned to 
Venice Palladio, who had just erected his curious little wooden 
theatre at Vicenza, still an object of curiosity to the traveller who 
halts at that city; he erected a corresponding one at Venice in the 
monastery of Santa Maria della Carita; Zuccari painted twelve pic- 
tures for it, and it was opened with the representation of a play by 
Dal Monte, likewise from Vicenza, called * Antigono.’ 

By the end of that century all the stage components were in 
working order: music, scenery, comedy and tragedy, so that by the 
close of the seventeenth century Venice was the owner of no less than 
eighteen theatres.” 

Autumn life in the villas on the mainland was a delightful 
feature in rich Venetian life. Punctilious in detail, lavish in every 
luxury, this rural life of a Venetian patrician affords an excellent in- 
sight into the character and customs of the dwellers amongst the 
lagunes. The dolce far niente, proverbially Italian, found its excep- 
tion in Venice. When taking their villeggiatura, the Venetians 
divided the day, allotting to each hour a separate occupation. At 
nine in the morning a bell rang and all arose, barbers were in atten- 
dance to shave the guests, and when toilettes were completed they 
all assembled at ten for ‘ caffé’ and a light collation, at which they 


27 Sanudo. 28 Galvani. 
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were joined by the master of the house; an hour’s conversation 
followed ; at eleven another bell rang to summon the household to 
mass. 

It was then expected of everybody to retire to his room for study 
or contemplation until two o'clock, when dinner was announced. 
Three rooms were generally allotted for this meal, one for soups and 
vegetables, another for meats, and a third for sweets and fruits. 

The chase, walking, and picnics in the neighbouring forests 
occupied the afternoons, and on these excursions baskets of food 
were generally carried by domestics, so that when the guests returned 
home no further meal was necessary, and all could assemble round 
the gambling table, or watch the theatrical representations provided 
for their amusement, without the interruption of another lengthy 
dinner.” 

Thus the wealthy Venetian wiled away his life, a life of constant 
contact with everything refined and luxurious, everything artistic to 
please the eye, everything to gratify the sense. None of this is to be 
seen now. Venice of to-day, like some lovely shell spurned by the 
waves, lies stranded on her own Adriatic, inhabited by a race of 
beings who have crept in upon and utilised the glory left behind by 
the dead. 


J. THeopore Bent. 


29 Longo, Memorie, 


No, 622 (wo. cxxi. N. 8s.) 





Love AND FRIENDSHIP. 
By tHe Avurnor or * ConsOLATIONS.’ 


Ask the same for me, for friends should have all things in common.—PLATO. 


T is a mistake to say that marriage spoils friendship. Few of my 
best friends have been singly blessed. If your friend has a soul 
large enough to love wisely and supremely well, whatever enriches 
his life and adds to his happiness will enrich his capacity for friend- 
ship and add to your delight in his society. It is a poor soul that 
can only love one at atime. If you lose your friend by marriage, of 
two things, one: either he was not much loss, or you are not. I 
think very often when people ostentatiously proclaim that they will 
withdraw from an old intimacy because their intimate has got a wife, 
they have an unconscious dread of showing their souls in the undress 
of friendship to an unbiassed eye. It is a test, and a severe one, of 


mutual love, and more rare mutual respect, when the two who are as 
one have nothing between them that an old friend cannot wholly 


love; and not less so for the friend who comes en tiers, to ask 
nothing from either that he dares not ask from both. But if 
this double difficulty can be overcome, a more than commonly 
precious friendship survives. The peculiar fragrance of a love & deux 
can only be enjoyed by those who are passed masters in the art of 
loving, and the rarity of these, not the selfishness of happy love, is the 
cause of the common error that marriage and old friendship are 
incompatible goods. 

I was staying with two old and married friends in Brittany. The 
so-called chateau is half a farm, the buildings more like a farm-house 
than most English manors, but all unspoilt by modernisation. I am 
thinking of a May morning, when the roses hid the tangled bushes 
with pink and white cushions of sweet bloom that seemed to lose their 
beauty in sheer abundance; the path was strewn with fallen pink- 
white rose-leaves, just flecked with blood-red damask petals ; the air 
was still with heat; but Madame V. , Who is a very salamander, 
called me to attend her on her rounds. The white hens were fed, 
the new calf talked to, and the gardener admonished about the price 
of butter. It was refreshing to see how cool and happy Madame 
looked in her quaint print dress, with a huge parasol of the same 
colour, shielding her stately head and the fine benignant face, of 
which the two chief beauties were two bright brown eyes, and a crown 
of silver waving hair; with her white hair she looked, as she was, 


between fifty and sixty, and very beautiful—without it she would 
have looked thirty, and handsome. 
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In watching her I forgot the heat, and was led willingly through 
garden, yard, and orchard, to the steps by the old fish-pond. From 
a sort of grass landing there start two flights of wide, shallow, stone 
steps, grey with age, and making room here and there in their cracks 
for a little pink or yellow stonecrop; in their deserted massiveness 
they seemed fit for the approach to some palace of sleeping beauty. 
Madame ascended leisurely; I followed listening to her fluent humorous 
chat concerning all the neighbours, in whose private affairs I was kept 
diligently posted up from year to year. Bees and butterflies filled 
the air with a cheerful humming brightness. Without ceasing her 
talk, Madame gathered a large sweet scabious, and let the bloom lie 
loosely on her open palm. I wondered what she meant to do with it, 
but half a minute later, as I looked at her again, a gorgeous butterfly 
was resting on the flower, sucking its sweetness, and then, yes, 
actually walking about upon the lady’s hand; the little palm was 
white and pink, like one of the blush roses climbing up the parapet,, 
but when I gathered one and held it alongside, the butterfly flew off 
untempted. 

A narrow grass terrace, planted with cherry-trees, lay at the top 
of the steps, and on reaching it one saw that the steps only led up 
a mound, an embankment, enclosing the oblong fish-tank, where 
perch and eels were still to be caught by those who loved such modest 
sport. There is something strangely reposeful in the prim squareness 
of this old-fashioned gardening ; perhaps it comes from the sugges- 
tion of orderly abundance, where every flower and fruit-tree grows so 
freely that even when all rank edges are pruned off to a demure dead 
level, still the remaining square-toed shrubs, straight sentinels, and 
pyramidical espaliers, prove to have lost no more than they can 
afford, and are still luxuriant with flowers, fruit, and moist, deep 
greenery. After all, ’tis half an affair of climate; where plants can 
hardly be coaxed to grow at all, who can have the heart to tease them 
into growing tidily? But prim tidiness amid abundance refreshes 
one like a virtue ; it savours of antique temperance and all the homely 
graces of the golden mean. From whichever side one looked, the 
poplars and dovecote reached symmetrically into the sky. 

Madame spread a shawl upon the low grey parapet and invited 
me to sit on the grass at her feet, and faire mon salut like a good 
Catholic by a full confession of all my sins and follies. ‘To begin 
with,’ she said, with a caressing little air that it was impossible to 
answer except just in the way she wanted, ‘why is it that you stay 
with us six weeks instead of four; and that yet you do not grow 
gayer for giving us this pleasure?’ I said the pleasure of being with 
Madame was that she could answer as well as ask questions more 
charmingly than anybody in the world. ‘Then,’ she replied, ‘ why do 
you not ask me questions ?’ 

Now, this was exactly what, for the last fortnight of my stay, I 
had been trying to summon up courage to do. I asked, ‘ Ought I 
not to have stayed this fortnight ?’ She said, ‘ Elma is going to leave 
112 
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us this day week.’ I tried to put a thousand questions into my 
eyes, and as she did not speak again, fell back upon an interro- 
gative—‘ Aprés?’ She accused me of being as unreasonable as the 
unreasonable king who wanted his dream interpreted before he had 
told it. 

I said, ‘ Is it not given to the best of friends to answer thoughts 
that can hardly quite be spoken?’ Madame answered, ‘ You are 
right: it would be wronging Elma for you to speak of her even to 
so old a friend as I am; but though she is a sweet woman, to whom 
I would not grudge my dearest friend, she could not be hurt because 
I To me you are first—before her; and I have a right to ask 
what will be good, be best, for you, mon ami, now?’ What could 
I say more than she knew already—that I wanted to know whether 
I might dare to think of marriage and speak of love to Elma. 
I had nothing to tell Madame but what she had seen and knew. 
I only knew Elma in her unapproachable calm; did she ever seek 
or want a friend’s—not counsel—but sympathy at least? God 
forbid that I should ever discuss her feelings with another, but she 
owed me no such reserve ; what had she allowed the all-seeing Madame 
to divine about her feelings towards me ? 

Some such questions as these reached my kind friend’s ready 
understanding with little help from words, but she hesitated to reply. 
After a pause she began: ‘ Elma never spoke to me of you—she does 
not speak, you know, of herself, or feelings not of every day ; but she 
said to me something that I could only think of in connection with 
you. If I tell it you, it sounds of bad augury, but I do not know for 
certain if it is bad.’ She laid her hand gently on mine and said, 
‘One friend cannot always save another from the pain of this un- 
certainty. She is very proud and shy. Do not think me stupid 
because I cannot quite guess what, perhaps, she does not yet quite 
know herself. But I am not quite, quite sure that you would find 
her heart all ice and iron behind the wall of proud reserve.’ 

My friend was kind: I used to the uttermost a friend’s privileged 
ingratitude, and gave no thanks. I could think only ofthe question, 
‘Tell me what she said?’ Madame was pitiful, and only kept me 
waiting for one more proviso: ‘I tell you the saying; the interpre- 
tation is not yet revealed. I was speaking, all in the air, though I 
thought of more than one of my friends, about the sweetness of a 
woman’s life, the glory of the power that comes when a woman has 
but to let herself be loved, and a strong man grows glad to do every 
deed that is fair and noble like the lady of his love. It was all a propos 
of the age of chivalry ; if any names were mentioned, it was only in 
our thoughts.’-—‘ And she ?’ 1 interrupted. 

‘Let me tell you it all at length. There was a melancholic hero of 
romance, and he was pleading with his lady love: was there nothing 
in all the world she wanted to have done, nothing that he might have 
the pleasure of doing for her sake—he asked no guerdon of love or hope; 
only, if she had the least preference, surely she could not be vexed 
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with him if he asked the little gift of leave to do, with no other 
reward than that, whatever she might, with ever so faint a preference, 
choose not to have left undone? I defended the faint-hearted lover. 
Elma spoke less tranquilly than usual: “ You and these knights of 
yours fix on women an ungracious réle. How if the lady’s preference 
be that he should find elsewhere than in her wish the determining 
motive of his life? They profess modestly they ask so little; is ita 
small thing to be the mistress of a man’s soul’s fate? I say it isa 
tyranny to tell a woman that—whether she accepts it or not, whether 
she speaks or keeps silence, whether she finds her suitor a quest to 
follow for her sake, or dismisses him at once and for ever—that the 
burden of his doom is on her still, and the responsibility of his fate 
lying inalienably at her door. If men are helpless and to be pitied, 
what else are women, I should like to know? Is it a man’s duty, too, 
to lay at a woman’s feet the very life she wishes to dispose of at her 
will? We are all fates—and not all kind ones—to each other: why 
should women only be always called on to be kind ?” 

‘ Elma said all this with a glitter in her soft eyes, and a colour 
like the faint blush of anger rising over neck, cheek, and temples. 
She spoke almost angrily, and as if she were defending herself; 
and therefore, Madame concluded, ‘I said to myself, my friend’s 
case is not hopeless ; people do not defend themselves angrily unless 
they suspect a danger. Elma has played at matronly independence 
so long that she has forgotten the first condition of that state. It 
is not a crime if someone else has been the first to think or speak 
of love: but she has a generous nature, and it is possible that in 
her secret mind she would count it as a crime in herself not to 
have been the first to think. But I may be wrong, my friend: trust 
only your own judgment and Elma’s generous soul.’ 

I kissed my friend’s hand, and paced alone up and down the green 
alley on the three sides of the tank, learning by heart every feature 
in the prim picturesqueness of the back view of the chateau and its 
homely outworks. I felt chained to the spot where the doubtful, 
hopeful, most. doubtful oracle was spoken. In youth one does not 
hesitate about trying for the good one wishes for: if I hesitated now, 
it was not because the wishes were less strong, but as men grow 
older, one notices their caution in nothing more than this, they do 
not like anyone but themselves to act as executioner to their own 
rash hopes. The hours passed unheeded overhead while I let every 
motive have its say in turn, and it was only when rain began to fall 
that I noticed the change of temperature and an approaching storm. 
It was time to prepare for the early dinner-hour and long evening, 
always pleasant, but somehow strangely dreaded after to-day’s 
revelations. 

The wind had risen to a gale; the roaring of the distant sea 
mixed with the pelting rain,and the big drawing-room grew chilly 
in the twilight. Madame called for logs, and presently a cheerful 
blaze crackled upon the hearth: it was like a winter's evening ; the 
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shutters were closed against the storm, and I felt as if six months 
had passed since the summer morning by the fish-pond. The 
drawing-room was large, dark, and many-cornered ; the oak rafters in 
the roof added to the shade. The walls were tapestried ; not newly, 
with patched hangings from the bric-a-brac dealers; the tapestry 
was worn and dim with smoke and age, but it had grown dim upon 
these walls, and the simper of the ladies’ faces, the cabbage-roses, 
and the spread peacock’s tail had faded into a sober harmony; the 
pictures on the walls seemed in the firelight as if they had grown 
there, like shadows cast by a forgotten world, or pictures in the 
living mirror of the Lady of Shalott. 

To know the chateau at its best you must see it in summer days 
and winter evenings, but only Madame’s witchcraft could let her 
guests enjoy both between two rising suns. I said so, as we four 
drew round the hearth. It was one of those old chimneys in which 
the ‘ ingle-nook’ is not an empty word. As the fire blazed upon the 
logs, there was room for a ring of children to dance all round it safely 
in one of their old heathen Christmas games. In winter the host and 
hostess always drew their arm-chairs inside the chimney, while the 
guests circled round in front. This evening the husband and wife 
sat opposite by the chimney breasts ; I was next to Madame, and the 
other lady by the Admiral. It is not easy to look one’s next neighbour 
in the face: we both kept our eyes upon the fire. I reminded 
Madame of past winter evenings, and the strange collection of stories 
that were told when no guest was allowed to escape the toll. 

* Let us have some stories to-night,’ said the Admiral ; ‘ and it is 
Madame’s turn to begin.’ 

The special charm of the chateau is that nothing ever takes our 
host and hostess at a loss. There isan answer ready for every saying, 
a prompt device for contenting each casual wish. I wished this 
evening above everything to avoid the risks of conversation, and I 
prayed that Madame would tell us a long, sad romance to match the 
wailings of the wind. 

She said: ‘Elma and I have been reading old French romances, 
but she grew tired of the hard-hearted ladies and their languishing 
eavaliers; she would read no more, and thus she missed the story 
of the Lady of Eza and her loyal serving-man. Shall I tell you 
that ?’ 

The listening trio with one voice bade her tell on. 

She told us of a castle perched on a rocky peak by the southern 
sea—the sea washed its feet on one side: a torrent-bed with steep 
wooded sides guarded another, and bare rocky precipices the third ; 
while from the landward north a steep narrow stony track zigzagged 
up the least inaccessible slope of the hill. Long ago, when the castle 
was still famed for many gallant sieges, stood against Moors and 
pirates and near rivals, who coveted the strongest stronghold on the 
coast—in those days of long ago a fair maiden was left sole heiress of 
the famous keep, and her youth was beset with stormy wovings, till 
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in her fourteenth year a powerful Baron, with scarred face and an 
arm few cared to meet in battle, married her in the castle chapel, 
though ’twas said he brought the priest to read the service with him, 
and came an uninvited, unwished guest. Among the men-at-arms 
of the castle was a foundling youth, brought up in charity by the 
maiden’s father—a silent, awkward youth, speaking slowly and with a 
strange accent, as if haunted by the memory of his unknown parents’ 
tongue. And whatsoever the lady’s wish might be, he ran to do her 
will, but for the most part with a stupid haste that brought him 
little thanks. When she was a thoughtless child and asked for a 
tame eaglet to play with, or blue hepaticas to deck Our Lady’s shrine 
in winter, Uc, the stranger, would dash through the enemies’ border 
for the flowers, and lie in prison till their season was over; or he 
would haunt the rocks for weeks and come back with the screaming 
nestlings and a broken arm, when the child had forgotten her fancy. 
On this night, when the Baron craved the castle’s hospitality and the 
maiden’s mother dared not refuse to let him in, the maiden whispered 
to her servant: ‘ Fly, tell my cousin Perdigon of Peglia to bring fleet 
horses to the road above Turbia, and meet me himself at the cross 
by the fountain at foot of the castle path. He must wait there till 
morning, but ere midnight I must, I will be there.’ And the serving- 
man stole off from his watch, and rode and ran to the tall eyrie of 
Peglia, the Eza of the hills, where the young knight was holding 
revels; and, pray as he would, even to the avowing that he bore a 
message from the maid of liza, either no message reached the 
knight, or none was heeded in his revels. Next morning, indeed, 
he chid the lady’s messenger for not having fought his way through 
the guards and forced a hearing for her words: and he set forth then 
with horses, and rode on to the very castle gates, but maid and castle 
were the baron’s now, and the lady frowned upon her servant. And 
so, again and again, the henchman risked life and limbs in her 
service, and still her will was missed, or else another had the thanks. 
Six times, as boy and man, Uc, the stranger, pressed forward in her 
needs, and each time she bade another do her will. The last time 
the charge was to go and bring news of how her true knight fared. 
He was with the King’s troops in Provence, while the Baron wore the 
cross in Palestine. The Knight Perdigon was slain, and the little 
old trooper blessed the saints that this time at least she had refused 
his service. Then the next year she died, and the bier was to be 
borne solemnly to lie in state in the castle chapel, and the chief 
mourners walked at the head and feet, bearing a massive taper. Her 
husband, her brother (by the left hand), and her young son were 
’ there, and the fourth place was claimed by fierce kinsmen of equal 
degree. The Baron looked round and knit his brow, for the last 
eager claim was made by the twin-brother of that dead cousin Per- 
digon, whose lute-twanging was all too sweet to her ears in life. He 
looked round upon the squires and stalwart men-at-arms, till his eye 
met Uc, the stranger. 
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* How long hast thou served my lady?’ 

The wrinkled, wooden features hardly moved, and a quavering 
voice made answer: 

‘Seven times seven years,’ he said, ‘as the clock strikes the hour 
before this next midnight.’ 

The Baron smiled, well, pleased. 

‘The knave can reckon,’ quoth he; ‘forty-nine years ago, as the 
clock struck eleven at night, my lady’s father gave shelter to a 
wailing beggar’s brat, and we have heard him tell that he hath 
served one mistress ever since, and because none have served her 
longer—nor I trow loved more loyally—do thou, Uc, the stranger, 
bear the fourth taper.’ 

None can say whether it was joy or fear or a blind awe, as of the 
last judgment and the open gates of heaven and hell, that filled the 
old trooper’s silent soul. They bore his lady to the chapel, and the 
light of his taper never shook or wavered : then as the priests chanted 
their requiem, the mourners knelt, two at the head of the uplifted 
bier, and the little son and the old serving-man side by side at the 
feet. The long chants were over, the curling incense only lingered 
like a cloud round the roof, the solemn blessing had been said, and 
three of the mourners rose, to return as they had come to the world 
that she had left. But, upright with the taper between his hands, 
like an uplifted banner in the battle’s charge, the old serving-man 
knelt still; they spoke to him in a whispered voice, and he made no 
sign. No one dared to touch him, and the little son cried out: 

‘Father! why are his eyes open when he does not see ?’ 

The Baron said, ‘ Let him watch by his lady to-night—did I not 
tell you his love and service were more faithful than we all ?’ 

And through the night the dead henchman knelt at the feet of 
the dead lady, and on the morrow, when they raised the chapel floor, 
and laid her in the stone coffin in the vault below, the man-at-arms 
knelt still, stiff and cold as a statue of stone, within his armour. So 
they closed his visor, and placed a cross in the clenched hands where 
the taper had burnt itself out unheeded, and left him kneeling in 
the vault at his lady’s feet. And five centuries afterwards a skeleton 
in armour was found kneeling still, cross in hand, at the foot of the 
coffin where the Baron’s bones lay at his lady’s side. 

Perhaps it was more the dim firelight and Madame’s sweet voice 
than the letter of the old romance that held her hearers silent: it 
was a foolish tale to let oneself be moved by, yet I was glad when 
Elma said— 

* At least, this lady was not cruel, and the henchman had his 
reward ; for they tell us to call no man fortunate or wretched until we 
know the manner of his death.’ 

The Admiral said it was a dismal tale, but if the ladies liked to 
ery, he would tell them another, wherein i y en avait de quoi. The 
Admiral’s tales were seldom short, and we composed ourselves to 
listen at ease. He was telling about a voyage of his own to South 
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America, and it was not necessary to attend closely. I looked fur- 
tively at my neighbour ; it was strange how seldom it seemed possible 
to let one’s eyes rest upon her face for as long as it was natural to 
wish, and the difficulty added to the longing for the rare, sweet plea- 
sure. I watched her now; she was listening quite pensively, with 
her eyes fixed upon a burning log, from which red-hot fragments kept 
falling upon a little heap of ashes, that turned from red to grey and 
white as they lay; I might therefore look my fill. There was a 
faint, far-away touch of Spanish—it might be Moorish—blood in her 
veins, and there was something Oriental in the softness of her large 
brown eyes, when she was looking, as now, unconcernedly into space. 

The tender sweetness of her face and movements when she was 
or felt herself alone, or alone with children, seemed to crystallise 
involuntarily into a dignified reserve if any other voice or eye was 
near. I do not know if it was first assumed in self-defence; if so, it 
was a useless weapon, for that unconscious air of calm repose acted 
like a spell. She used to be seriously annoyed by the hosts of applicants 
who, as she travelled with her father, prayed him for leave to seek 
her hand. She was eight-and-twenty now; the first year of orphan- 
hood was nearly over; but perhaps she looked older than this. A 
wife of eight-and-twenty is very young. Elma seemed to have 
attained a ripe wisdom, most unlike of all to those women, not quite 
young, who never cease to be called ‘girls’ until they marry. In 
travelling abroad with her father Elma was usually taken by 
strangers for his wife—a mistake which she did not correct unless 
obliged ; she said it saved trouble and made people treat her with 
more respect. 

Respect was the first feeling she inspired, admiration the second— 
and not the last! But one was afraid of her still; she had such a 
statuesque repose, such an air of asking nothing from any man, that 
it seemed in one’s imagination like an insult to offer her the homage 
on which her eyes fell only with calm surprise. She loved her father, 
old friends of his and of her youth, and all little children, and she 
smiled on the adoration of schoolboys; but the world of marriageable 
men seemed not to exist for her, or to exist as it does for a contented 
matron, It was one of her chief attractions to me, that she seemed 
to possess in her own right the composure and content which belongs 
to men and women who have sought and found. In unattractive 
women the same indifference repels us as discourtesy; it is a gra- 
tuitous incivility to refuse what we do not for a moment mean to ask 
for, but not to offer that which we cannot but desire eagerly seems a 
wise and sweet reserve. Anyway, a man who has waited till nearly 
forty without marrying, has no time to lose with a bride needing to 
put away childish things. The man who could win Elma would 
enter at once upon a boundless ocean of still happiness, unchanging 
as the gracious calm of her simplest movement. 

‘Now, there are giants in Patagonia’—the Admiral had appa- 
rently finished his voyage, and there was a change in the intonation 
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of his voice which roused me like a call. I began to listen, and as I 
listened, I dared not keep my eyes on Elma’s face. 

‘There are giants in Patagonia, and in some regions of South 
America which I should not like to name, lest any of you should 
have friends within a thousand miles; there are sorceresses too. 
My learned friend, the Herr Doktor Liebdiinkeln, who is correspond- 
ing member of all the folk-lore societies of Europe, assures me that 
it is from this region in the neighbourhood of Patagonia that all 
known versions of a wide-spread folk-tale are derived—the tale, to 
wit, of the giant with no heart in his body. 

‘ According to the story, ladies’ (folk-lore is one of my hobbies, 
so the gallant Admiral did not dare to look my way), ‘ some prin- 
cesses skilled in magic have the art of charming the hearts of giants 
out of their bodies. If, when this is done, the giant can get hold of 
his own heart again, and securely wrap it up in silver paper in an 
ivory casket, in a cedar box, in a golden case, in a leaden coffer, and 
then hide the coffer in a basket of flags in the nest of an unknown 
bird, in the heart of the Invisible Tree that grows at the top of the 
Inaccessible Hills—-then the giant will be quite safe, and the princess 
lives with him, and cooks his food, and combs his beard, and never 
thinks of the prince of her own race who is roaming the world in 
search of her. Now, giants, like men and princes, are good and bad, 
and it is mostly the bad giants who have hidden their hearts in the 
Inaccessible Hills: so in the stories, when the true prince finds his 
way, in spite of dragons, ogresses,and lions, to the heart of the Invisible 
Tree, and opens all the coverings, and squeezes the giant’s heart till 
he dies, and the princess is set free from her enchantment, no one 
is sorry for the giant. 

‘But in folk-tales, as Herr Doktor Liebdiinkeln and our friend 
Willy Welshman here will tell you, every story is told two ways, 
with the lights and shadows changing places; and in my true story, 
you will be sorry for Eieiaio. For there is a secret that bad fairies 
tell to royal god-daughters, who are wicked too, and this is, that if 
the princess who has charmed the giant’s heart out of his body can 
make him look the other way, and snatch it from him before he has 
wrapped it up in the silver paper in the ivory casket, in the cedar 
box, in the golden case, in the leaden coffer, or before he has hidden 
the leaden coffer in the basket of flags in the nest of the unknown 
bird, in the heart of the Invisible Tree; then she will hold the 
giant’s life in her hands, and instead of cooking his food and combing 
his beard, she may make the giant fetch and do whatever she is 
pleased to command. 

‘It is said that the first giant who put his heart away in the 
Inaccessible Hills had great difficulty in finding a sorceress to help 
him: they all knew that he did not mean to let them keep it for 
him, and that he only wanted to get rid of it in order to be invul- 
nerable in battle. For, of course, when a giant has no heart in his 
body, no blows can hurt or weapons slay him. A sword or bullet 
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can pass right through where men’s hearts grow, and he only laughs— 
a terrible laugh, that freezes the enemy’s blood, and sometimes kills 
him with terror before the return blow falls. A giant with no heart 
in his body is never tired, or hungry, or disappointed ; he can conquer 
kingdoms because he never wants them too much to be able to wait 
for the right moment, and when the kingdoms are his, he gives them 
away as easily, to the first who asks him, because (people whisper) 
he “ has no heart to keep them.” These giants are cruel, and some 
people mistake them for vampires, because they often stab their 
victims through the heart, and then pretend they did not know such 
wounds were mortal. 

‘ Well, after the voyage in * La Belle Jouvence,” about which I was 
telling you, we were put ashore in Patagonia, and before we left the 
country I learned to know some of the giants who live there, more 
particularly one of them, whose name was Eieiaio, and—ladies, don’t 
be frightened—you may believe an old sailor when I tell you he had 
got no heart in his body. He walked about and was none the worse, 
but the place where his heart had been was just a hollow cavity, quite 
healed and skinned over—so much so that he said it would be no use 
to put his heart back now, it could never grow again so as to live and 
beat inside him. 

‘It is not etiquette in this country to ask a giant any questions 
about where he keeps his heart, because everybody knows that if the 
answer was overheard by or repeated to any rash or mischievous 
persons, they might use the power thus given them to murder the 
confiding giant. Still, even in Patagonia there are whispering 
gossips, and I soon found it was generally believed (and this was one 
reason why good mothers and daughters were a little cool to my 
friend), that instead of being safely stored away in the Inaccessible 
Hills, Eieiaio’s heart was kept by a strange princess from the Lands of 
the Rising Sun, called the Dofia Violante. 

‘She had long black hair that reached down to her feet, and large 
black eyes that sometimes flashed and sometimes melted, and she had 
tiny pearl-white hands, and a foot so tiny, Chinese women’s slippers 
were almost long enough for her to wear. Her dress was of soft amber 
silk, and black lace hung over her head and neck and round white 
arms. She carried a large fan of peacocks’ feathers, and a little round 
white fluffy dog, both of which, it was said, she used in her enchant- 
ments, and when she danced the zamacueca the stars stood still to see 
her, and the giants’ hearts leapt for joy. 

‘After setting our party ashore, “ La Belle Jouvence” was to go 
through the Straits of Magellan,and take observations of the tides and 
currents about that dangerous coast. I had leave to make an expedi- 
tion across country and rejoin the ship at Santiago, and Eieiaio agreed 
to accompany the exploring party. The Inaccessible Hills were said by 
tradition to lie somewhere behind the highest peaks of the Andes, that 
would be in sight from our route, and he had some thoughts of 
persuading Dojia Violante to relinquish her prize and let him follow 
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the custom of his fathers, and place his heart in safety in the nest of 
the unknown bird. 

‘The lady dwelt in a magic palace by a lake; an impenetrable 
hedge of aloes and cactus surrounded her magic garden, where all the 
gorgeous flowers of the tropics bloomed among delicious fruits from 
every clime. There was a spell upon the palace, forbidding any kind 
of human work to be done by its inmates; to eat, and drink, and 
sleep and play, and sleep and play, and drink the sweet iced juice of 
the abounding fruits, and eat and sleep again: this was the day’s 
business for the human guests; but we could not escape the dread 
conjecture that unearthly rites went on unseen, and that it was here 
the awful spells were worked by which the hearts were drawn out of 
the groaning giants’ bodies. By night unearthly shrieks and sighs 
were heard—at least I thought so in my sleep, though by the time I 
had awoke these sounds were changed, no doubt by magic, into the 
twanging of a guitar outside the window, or a whispered duet under 
the magnolia boughs. And when I ventured to speak to Eieiaio of 
these sounds, he warned me to let no one know I heard them ; and he 
added, as if to comfort me, that though the ery sounded like a human 
agony, still they were uttered by beings whom none can force to 
undergo the pain. The giant and the sorceress must agree together 
for the horrid spell to work. 

* Now, ladies, I have seen many horrid things in my travels: I have 
seen a human body half-carved by feasting cannibals, I have seen 
starved families lying dead by the roadside in India, I have seen the 
dungeons of Bomba’s Naples and the prisoners in a Russian mine, I 
have seen the hideous gaiety of drunken vice in a Parisian den: but I 
never felt a shudder of more horrid fear than on the day when I found 
out where Eieiaio’s heart was kept. 

* But I must tell you first about another way in which the giants’ 
hearts can be kept safely. If they are hidden away in the Invisible 
Hills, it is just the same as if the giant had no heart at all, it grows 
cold and hard because there is no warm blood to fill it; they feel no 
pain or pleasure, and if they do good or wicked things it is without 
knowing what they are doing. But if, when the heart first comes out 
of his body, the giant can find a little child, or a maid who has never 
had an evil thought, and gives his still warm heart to one of these to 
have and hold and cherish, it is just the same as if his heart were still 
beating and living in its proper place, with a happy glow all round. 
The little child or the maid who has never had an evil thought 
carries her charge about with her tenderly, in soft warm hands, 
and if she is obliged to lay it aside for a moment, she puts it down 
gently, with a kind caress, and says to it, ‘ Lie still, little heart,’ 
and then the heart and the giant sleep and have happy dreams till 
she comes back and bids it wake, and carries it again tenderly as 
a mother does her child. 

‘Now when Eieiaio gave his heart to the Sefiora, he thought she 
was one of these guileless maids or children, for she was able by her 
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enchantments to make herself look young and good, half like one of 
these true guardians and half like the other, for no magic can quite 
imitate a true child and maid. But Eieiaio was deceived, and still 
when I urged him to break the enchantment and let me force the 
Sefiora to relinquish her prey, he would not quite believe me, and 
said, * Nay, but surely she is young and good : she plays with my heart 
now—she is only young; but when she has done with playing, she 
will take it up again in soft gentle hands, and carry it with her 
tenderly, and I shall live again, and feel it beat within me, with a 
happy glow all round.” 

* But though he said this, and by her enchantments she had power 
to make him almost believe it, I knew that he had come to the magic 
villa now in hopes of moving her to let him have his heart again, 
because of the strange fits of sickness that had attacked him of late. 
He went to English medicine men, and they talked about angina 
pectoris and rheumatism of the heart: the science of the Old World is 
in its infancy, and Eieiaio did not dare to tell them, lest they should 
have thought him mad, that the gnawing ache which seized him 
could not come from rheumatism of the heart when his heart was a 
thousand miles away. 

‘And now I must tell you how I learnt where the Seiiora really 
kept his heart. She used to feed the little white fluffy dog, who was 
one of the instruments of her enchantment, with chocolate and sweet- 
meats, and there was an embroidered velvet reticule full of these 
dainties always lying about upon her sofa table. One day I noticed 
that there were two such reticules, just alike, lying together. Fluff 
was begging, with one paw up, his head cocked wickedly on one side, 
and a black eye winking at his mistress. She took up one of the 
velvet. bags, and carelessly, while she was looking the other way, 
seemed to feel in it fora bonbon. Eieiaio turned pale, the veins on 
his forehead were knotted as if with pain, and I thought he was about 
to faint. I got up to go to him, but meanwhile the colour came back 
to his face, and I heard the Sefiora laugh, and say she had been 
looking in the wrong bag. 

‘ The little scene made an uncomfortable impression on me, and 
gradually I made sure that Dofia Violante kept the giant’s heart in 
the second velvet reticule, and that when he turned pale, as if on the 
verge of death, it was because she had tossed the reticule upon the 
ground for Fluff to play with, or was scrunching it unkindly into 
hidden corners when she wanted it to be out of the way. Once I 
came in as Fluff was worrying the bag, which she pretended was the 
one that held the bonbons, and he was to show his cleverness by un- 
tying the strings and getting one out for himself. Eieiaio was in the 
room as the sorceress watched this cruel sport, and he sat pale and 
silent as a ghost while the little fiend’s paws trampled on his life. I 
snatched the bag away and was about to give it back to Eieiaio and 
make the sign of the cross, upon which, you know, the sorceress and 
all her enchantments would have vanished away into a shower of 
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sulphurous dust. But a spell was on my friend, and with a sad smile 
he gave it back to the Sefiora, saying, “ Keep it, or give it back to me 
yourself.” 

‘Well, this is nearly the end of the story. Things came toa 
crisis after Dofia Violante was appealed to by another giant, whose 
name was Eieiulo, to take his heart and keep it too. He had been 
caught as a young orphan by some Wesleyan missionaries, and brought 
up by them in a college where he had learnt arithmetic; and though 
he had escaped from them and returned to the manners and religion 
of his ancestors, still he could do simple sums in a way unusual 
among the giants; and he reckoned that the Sefiora had only two hands, 
and that therefore she could only take charge safely of at most two 
giants’ hearts at a time. After the sign of the cross, there is nothing 
sorceresses dread so much as arithmetic; and Dofa Violante was very 
angry at being asked how many hearts she had in her keeping. She 
showed her empty hands, and pretended she had none, and all the 
while she had got Eieiaio’s heart tucked away under the sofa cushion, 
between a rosary and a French novel, and she leant her ‘elbows on it 
as she talked, and I saw my friend writhe under the malicious digs 
she gave his heart as she moved languidly from one graceful pose to 
another. 

‘ After this there was an angry scene between them, and at last 
Eieiaio uttered the fatal words, “Give me back my heart,” and in 
his anger he added rashly, “ and then you will have room for Eieiulo’s, 
if he isn’t too wise to give it you.” 

‘ They were the last words Eieiaio spoke. She smiled fiendishly, 
and opened the strings of the little bag, and took his heart in her 
hand, saying, “ When you gave itme I promised to keep it as long as 
you lived; I will be better than my word, and keep it longer. I will 
never part with it at all; its ashes will take very little room—I will 
wear it in my ring, instead of this black drop of mortal poison.” She 
kept one hand clenched round his heart—Eieiaio felt his life ebbing — 
as she showed him a ring like that King Mithridates wore, and then 
she let the one black drop of mortal poison fall on Eieiaio’s heart. 

‘ The stories say that the giants fall down dead when their heart 
is killed, but to get at the whole truth about these strange things 
you must hear the story from somebody who has seen what happens. 
The giants whose hearts are in the right place are not so very much 
taller than ordinary men ; they only seem so because of their wonder- 
ful strength and other gifts. They can hear the grass grow, and see 
what men and women think; they know where the Spice Islands are 
without crossing the sea, by their scent; they eat the sunlight and 
drink the falling dew, they understand the language of birds and beasts, 
and their hands grasp tools a thousand miles away. All this is changed 
when their heart is killed: they fall into a heap that is still shaped 
like a dead man’s body, and the shape moves about by cords and 
pulleys, like a frog wound up to jump; but they neither see, nor hear, 
nor taste; they know and feel and understand nothing any more, 
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because their heart is killed. All this Eieiaio knew, but he could 
neither move nor speak: the sorceress let the black drop fall upon his 
quivering heart—there was a sudden flash F 
- * * * * * aa 

At this moment something uncanny happened: the fire was 
burning low, and the Admiral’s voice was hollow, to match his grisly 
theme; at this moment there was a flash, and a sharp explosion 
sounded. It was enough to make one believe in witchcraft. A piece 
of flaming wood had broken off with a crack, and leapt, all glowing, 
into Elma’s lap. I started forward to snatch it away before her dress 
was scorched, but she too started, and as I grasped the burning 
fragments in my hand, her hands clasped mine above it; she Leld 
them fast, and I thought the tears stood in her eyes. My hand felt 
like the giant’s heart, caressed by a maid who has no evil thoughts. 
Then she recollected herself, and I threw the cinder back upon the 


hearth. Madame poked the logs into a blaze, and the Admiral said 
that was all the story. 


We had been married nearly seven years before I ventured to ask 
Elma if she thought it was the giant’s heart that had leapt into her lap 
for safety. She smiled then a little consciously, and for all answer 
asked, ‘ Shall I write to Madame to expect us on the first of May?’ 
‘Yes,’ I said, ‘and tell the Admiral, with Elmina’s love, to get his 


stories ready ; but he must never tell her about Eieiaio, because that 
made mamma cry once.’ 





PRIVATEERS AND PRIVATEERING IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


I, Fortunatus Wriaut. 


\INCE the Congress of Paris, in 1856, declared that ‘ privateering 
is and remains abolished,’ the expediency of England’s assent to 
this, from a national as well as from an international point of view, 
has been often discussed. On the one side it has been alleged that 
such assent is a wanton sacrifice of one of our most powerful weapons; 
that in consequence of it we should now enter on a naval war with, 
so to speak, our right hand tied behind our back. On the other, it 
has been urged that privateering is prejudicial to our commercial 
‘ interests, would tell more against us than for us, would destroy our 
carrying trade, would cause our ships to transfer their allegiance to 
other flags, is repugnant to the advanced civilisation of the age, and 
converts war against nations into piracy against individuals. The 
case, as it stands, gives room for a very pretty quarrel, and will pro- 
bably so continue until the sharp experience of war solves the ques- 
tion one way or another; nor do I think it is difficult to foresee 
what that way will be. It is scarcely to be doubted that, when we 
are engaged in a European war, our enemy will endeavour to attack 
us, to injure us, by ‘ cruisers,’ such as Russia has openly proclaimed 
her intention of fitting out ; and the defensive measures adopted by 
our own Admiralty, the instructions under which merchant steamers 
are built and surveyed, leave as little room to doubt that we should 
at least follow suit. But between such cruisers and the privateers of 
old there would be little effective difference. The command might 
be vested in regularly commissioned officers, but it would be equally 
the duty of these to plunder and destroy rather than to fight. The 
work done would be very much the same as that which was done 
formerly by private men-of-war; though the cruisers would have a 
higher responsibility, would be more under control, and would add 
enormously to the cost of the war. They would have to be paid for 
doing what the old privateers paid for permission to do. 

Whether the system of waging maritime war against an enemy’s 
commerce is altogether advantageous, is another point on which 
much argument has been expended. That it may cripple the enemy’s 
resources is obvious; but the advantage does not necessarily lie all 
on one side, and it may occasion serious injury to our own. In former 
days the treasure ships belonged to the enemy until they became ours 
by capture; in the present age the treasure and the ships that carry 
it are English, and it is difficult to picture the consternation in the 
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City on hearing of the loss of some steamer bringing homeward a 
rich freight of diamonds from the Cape or of gold from Australia, 
But as we clung steadfastly to the right of making prize of the 
Spanish plate-ships, it is not to be expected that any enemy which 
fate may now send us will waive his claim to the English steamers, if 
only he has the power to assert it; and against that it behoves us to 
be on our guard. It seems, however, probable that, under the exist- 
ing rules of the Declaration of Paris, but few large prizes will be 
made, such as founded many a fortune in the last or earlier centuries, 
when international scruples did not exist, and naval opinion was 
absolutely single as to the advisability and even necessity of making 
captures and sharing them out amongst the captors. This opinion, 
rooted in the ‘ custom’ of the sea, was as old as the English nation, 
and had descended from the days of Hengist and Horsa, of Harry 
Page—the Arripay of the French Chroniclers—of Drake, or Fro- 
bisher, or Lancaster, down to the times when Commodore Wager 
took the great galleon, or Anson gutted the Acapulco ship. 

The stories of such times seem to the seaman of to-day, like the 
fairy tales of childhood, too good to be true; but from a strictly naval 
point of view they have their dark side; ‘and it is very certain that, 
of the quarrels between senior officers which so often disgraced our 
service, a great number were due, directly or indirectly, to the natural 
but unchivalrous desire of making money. The bitter feud between 
Rodney and Arbuthnot, on the coast of North America, in 1780, was 
one of these. The friendly relations between Lord St. Vincent and 
Nelson, which led to such glorious results, were interrupted by a law- 
suit on their rival claims for prize-money ; and the ill-feeling which 
Nelson and Sir John Orde entertained for each other was at least 
strengthened by pecuniary considerations.! Lord Howe’s conduct on 
the‘ First of June’ was angrily criticised by many, as though he 
might have rendered the victory still more decisive had he not been 
over anxious about the security of the prizes; Sir John Jervis was 
similarly spoken of after the battle of St. Vincent; and after the 
battle of the Nile, the burning several of the prizes, whose preserva- 
tion would have taxed the efficiency of the fleet, appeared to Nelson 
a measure of very grave responsibility, as defrauding the men under 
his command of moneys to which they were justly entitled.? The 
bitterness which frequently arose out of considerations of prize-money 
was undoubtedly increased by the disproportionate share of the senior 
officers. Of the prizes just referred to as burnt at the Nile, Nelson 
estimated the share of the commander-in-chief as 3,750l., of a captain 
as 1,000/.; but of a lieutenant as 75/., and of a seaman as 2l. 48. Id. 
In face of such figures, it is all very well to talk of prize-money as 
encouraging seamen to do their duty; but its principal use was to 
offer great chances to the senior officers, and its real evil was the pro- 
moting jealousy and ill-will between the flag-officers and even the 


* See the Nelson Despatches, vol. vi. pp. 307, 319, kc. * Ibid, vol. iii. p. 115. 
No, 622 (No. cx, N. 8.) KK 
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captains. This, however, naval officers would have been slow to 
acknowledge. 

But whilst blind to the.evil that not unfrequently resulted from 
the distribution of prize-money amongst ships of war, every officer 
had a keen, perhaps an exaggerated, sense of the evil effects of priva- 
teering. On this point there was a unanimity so marked as to lead 
to a suspicion that sometimes at least it arose out of a grudge that 
private ships should carry off rich prizes which might otherwise have 
fallen to the king’s cruisers. Privateers were, of course, men whose 
main idea in coming afloat was to make the war profitable to them- 
selves and their owners: they had not the same responsibility as 
the captains of ships of war; and they were practically independent 
even of the commander-in-chief of the station, to whom, therefore, 
they were at once a source of annoyance and pecuniary loss. Vernon’s 
opinion of them in 1740 was that they were little better than pirates. 
He wrote to the governor of the French Leeward Islands, who had 
complained of their conduct: * Your Excellency well knows that the 
granting commissions to privateers is no part of my province, nor are 
they immediately under my control. I know too well what lawless 
libertines they are, in all nations, and heartily wish no nation coun- 
tenanced them. And I believe your Excellency may have heard of my 
inclination for bringing them to answer for any of their base or 
treacherous proceedings, which, as far as lays in my way, I shall 
always give a helping hand to.’ And, sixty years later, Nelson’s 
opinion was no whit more favourable. ‘I ‘have exceedingly to lament,’ 
he wrote from the Mediterranean in 1804, ‘that conduct so disgrace- 
ful to the character of the British nation is practised by the Gibraltar 
privateers in these seas every day, as complaints are constantly laid 
before me, from the Government of Sardinia, of their nefarious con- 
duct, which I have transmitted to the governor of Gibraltar for his 
interference, as naval commanders have no authority whatever over 
those pirates.’ And again: ‘The conduct of all privateers is, as far 
as I have seen, so near piracy that I only wonder any civilised nation 
ean allow them.’? 

When, therefore, it is urged, as is frequently done, that the 
Declaration of Paris ought to be cancelled, it is well that those who 
so urge should be reminded that, in the old days of privateering, 
whilst Liverpool or Bristol was rapidly growing rich at the expense 
of his Majesty’s enemies, as Dartmouth or Poole had done centuries 
before, every naval officer, and more especially every naval officer in 
high position, considered the system a disgrace to civilis sation, and 
the men who worked it as scarcely better than pirates. It is im- 
possible to say how much of this was real hatred of ruffianly practices ; 
how much, envy of their success ; how much, jealousy of their inde- 
pendence. A naval commander is necessarily a despot, even if a 
beneficent one; and an armed ship carrying on independent war 


% Nelson Despatches, vol. vi. pp. 62, 79. 
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within the limits of his command, trenches on his prerogative, and 
may occasionally complicate or prevent the execution of his plans. 
One instance of this is worth relating. 

On January 27, 1781, Sir George Rodney, then commanding in 
the West Indies, received instructions to wage active war against the 
Dutch, and more especially to seize on St. Eustatius and other settle- 
ments which had been prominent in carrying on an illicit trade with 
the Americans. This was done at once. But whilst Rodney was 
arranging matters at St. Eustatius, the Dutch governor of Demerara 
and Essequibo, conscious of his defenceless condition, opened nego- 
tiations ; as the result of which, his Majesty’s ships ‘ Surprise’ and 
‘ Barbuda’ were sent to take possession of the colonies, and arrived 
on February 27. But, as the Dutch feared, they had been anticipated 
by a squadron of privateers, which had entered the river on the 24th, 
had seized on all the ships, and, with scant courtesy, had enforced 
a surrender of the town. They agreed that the inhabitants should 
remain in peaceful possession of their property, but—as the Dutch 
afterwards complained—their people went on shore and took every- 
thing they liked. 

They also (the complaint ran) released all our prisoners, white and 
black ; some of them were under the sentence of death, which did put us 
in the greatest anxiety for our own negroes who would be glad of such an 
opportunity to rise against the inhabitants, and which situation was repre- 
sented to the captains : and what made our case the more dismal was that 
all the passages up and down the river were stopped ; by which we were 
prevented from sending any news up the river to put the inhabitants at 
ease, which occasioned the greatest uneasiness amongst the women and 
children, some of whom were several days in the woods ; and some people 
who were in their boats were robbed of their baggage. 


Such as it was, however, the capture was effected by the privateers ; 
the men-of-war had no share in the prize-money, and but small con- 
solation in finding out that the privateers had none, either; that 
they had no commission to attack the Dutch, and that the whole 
became a droit of the Admiralty. 

Many similar instances might easily be gathered. The conduct of 
the privateers too frequently needed palliation, which angry and 
disappointed naval officers were not in any humour to give; and the 
very name of privateer became a reproach not only in the service, 
but in the country at large; so that, at the present day, many a 
wealthy man would be almost more ashamed of having it believed 
that his grandfather or great-grandfather made his money as a priva- 
teer, than that he had made it as a smuggler or a highwayman. And 
yet the privateers were, in their day, a-‘most important item in the 
naval strength of the country, with this additional and especial merit, 
that they were most numerous and strongest when the Royal Navy 
was weakest, or most severely taxed. Evidently the time when the 
king’s ships swept the enemy’s flag from the seas was not the best 


for private adventurers to go a-cruising ; but when the king’s ships 
KK2 
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could barely hold their own, the chances of rich prizes were numerous 
and tempting. It is thus that in looking for valuable services of 
privateers, we find them, not in the periods of our national glory, not 
during the wars of the French Revolution, when Howe, and Hood, and 
Nelson crushed the French navy; not during the later years of the 
Seven Years’ War, when Hawke, and Boscawen, and Saunders grandly 
maintained England’s supremacy; but during the war of American 
Independence, or the war of the Austrian Succession, when the for- 
tunes of the navy were at a low ebb, and disgraceful courts-martial, 
such as those on Keppel, or Pallisser, or Brereton, on Mathews, or 
Lestock, or Mostyn, or Cornelius Mitchell, fill a large space of our 
naval annals. In such times of disaster and disgrace, the rough and 
ready work of the privateers appeared more brilliant and had a very 
real national importance. To attempt any statistical measurement 
of it would be difficult, if not impossible; but some idea may be 
formed from the statement that on January 2, 1781, thirteen days 
after the declaration of war against Holland, 545 letters of marque 
passed the Stamp Office. The number of ships in the country was 
scarcely equal to the extraordinary demand ; but the curious nature 
of the Dutch led them to supply it; and, just as in 1672 they sold 
gunpowder to the French, so in 1781 they built privateers specially 
for the English market.‘ 

It is scarcely less difficult to attempt any relation of the services 
rendered by the privateers, or of the bold deeds which they frequently 
performed; but of the many, some few have escaped oblivion, and 
may be still worthy of record. Here, for instance, is one. 

In July, 1781, the ‘Tygress’ of Appledore, carrying 22 six- 
pounders, and 130 men, whilst cruising on the west coast of Ireland, 
fell in with a Dutch 50-gun ship, escorting two large merchantmen, 
who had gone north about, to avoid the Channel. This 50-gun ship, 
under British colours, chased her and overtook her. The ‘ Tygress,’ 
being well within gun-shot, lay to, supposing that, according to 
custom, a number of her men were to be pressed. She found out her 
mistake, when the stranger, hoisting the Dutch flag, ordered her to 
strike. She refused to do so, and made sail, to try and escape. A 
running fight thus began and continued for two hours, when the 
Dutchman’s mainmast went over the side; and the ‘ Tygress,’ taking 
up a position on her bow, plied her with the six-pounders and small 
arms for nearly an hour; at the end of which time, having succeeded, 
though with heavy loss, in clearing the wreck, the Dutch ship got 
round, and beat off her enemy by the superior weight of her stern 
guns. She was, however, in no condition to pursue; and the 
* Tygress,’ leaving her helpless, went to look for the two merchant 
ships, both of which she captured the next day. They were each of 
about 600 tons, laden with ‘ masts, cordage, pitch, tar, turpentine, 
and other naval stores,’ from Ostend to Cadiz. The money value of 


* Morning Herald, January 3, 1781. 
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the prize was the privateer’s only reward. Had the ‘ Tygress’ be- 
longed to the navy, had a king’s ship of her force beaten off a 50-gun 
ship and taken two large prizes from under her convoy, the com- 
mander would have been posted, and his distinguished services 
blazoned in our naval records. Being as it was, we can say no more 
than that his name was Thomas Hall. 

The same might be said of Captain Devereux, commanding the 
‘ Drawblood,’ of Milford, mounting twelve guns, which, on March 6, 
1781, off Cape Clear, took a Dutch privateer, carrying eighteen 
g-pounders and one hundred men. Dutchmen do not yield readily, 
and it took three hours’ hard fighting, and the killing or wounding 
of sixty men, before this ship hauled down her colours. She proved 
to be of 700 tons burden, laden, as the others, with naval stores. 
The ‘ Drawblood’ had eleven killed and sixteen wounded—a loss on 
both sides which compares with or exceeds that of any single action of 
the war, if we except that of the ‘ Serapis’ and ‘ Bonhomme Richard,’ 
which neither English nor Americans are disposed to consider a single 
action, and in which, at any rate, the ships were of immensely greater 
force.° 

Scarcely less notable was the capture, on April 16, 1780, of a 
Spanish sloop of war by the privateer ‘ Ellen, apparently of Liver- 
pool, commanded by Captain Borrowdale. The ‘Ellen, which 
mounted eighteen light 6-pounders, and had on board sixty-four 
men, all told—of whom many, including a Captain Blundell of the 
79th Regiment, were passengers—was making a passage to the West 
Indies, under orders of urgent haste. Her small complement shows 
that she had no aggressive intentions; but, when overhauled by the 
Spaniard, she prepared to defend herself. She shortened sail, and 
—to prevent the enemy opening fire at long range, and thus getting 
the advantage of a presumably heavier armament—hoisted American 
colours. At the same time her guns were double loaded with round 
shot and grape; and Borrowdale, encouraging his men, ‘ recommended 
to them a cool and determined courage, entreated them to fire quick, 
to take good aim, and to fight the ship to the last extremity.’ We 
seem almost to have before us the old sea-dog described by Captain 
Marryat :— 

The Captain stood on the carronade : ‘ First Lieutenant,’ says he, 

‘Send all my merry men aft here, for they must list to me ; 

I haven’t the gift of the gab, my sons—because I’m bred to the sea; 

That ship there is a Spaniard, who means to fight with we. 

That ship there is a Spaniard, and if we don’t take she, 

"Tis a thousand bullets to one, that she will capture we.’ 


And so, as the Spaniard ranged up alongside to windward, he 
hauled down the American colours, hoisted the English, and poured 
into her his whole broadside, with a volley of musketry. The 
astonished and entirely disabled Spaniard fell to leeward and received 


* See Fraser's Magazine, April, 1878, p. 519. 
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the ‘ Ellen’s’ other broadside in the same fashion, after which she put 
before the wind and endeavoured to make off. But the privateer 
held on to her advantage, and after a running fight of an hour and a 
half the ‘Sant’ Anna,’ a commissioned sloop of sixteen guns—heavy 
6-pounders—exclusive of swivels, and 104 men, hauled down her 
colours, and accompanied the ‘ Ellen’ to Jamaica. 

I give these as instances of our privateers doing good and valiant 
service as men-of-war. Their capability of annoying or distressing 
the enemy in the special way for which they were licensed, has never 
been doubted ; but, when put into figures, it appears that from the 
commencement of the war with France, in July 1778, to the follow- 
ing May—that is to say, in a period of ten months—the value of the 
prizes taken by Liverpool ships alone amounted to 1,025,600l., of 
which 170,000l. is assigned to the ‘ Knight,’ and 75,000/. to the 
‘Ellen,’ presumably the same whose gallant action the next year I 
have just related. But the list to which I here refer ends before the 
beginning of the war with Spain, the country which had always fur- 
nished the richest prizes. War was declared on June 16; and on 
October 23, almost before the Grand Fleet of England, under an 
incompetent administration, had done sheltering itself behind the 
shoals of Spithead from the combined fleet of France and Spain, two 
privateers, the ‘Amazon’ of Liverpool, and ‘Ranger’ of Bristol, 
captured, off the Azores, a ship of 800 tons homeward bound from 
Manilla. She carried eighteen guns and a complement of 150 men; 
but her defence would seem to have mainly consisted in a resolute 
attempt to escape; for, though she lost heavily, her captors had only 
one man killed. This was a prize worth having. ‘She was deeply 
laden with gold, silver, silk, coffee, china, cochineal, and indigo; and 
also great private adventures which were not registered. The value 
of the whole was supposed to exceed 300,000.’ 

Here is part of the bill of lading of another, a ship of 700 tons, 
from the South Seas, captured about the same time by the ‘ Shark’ 
of London and ‘Sprightly’ of Guernsey :—3 chests of doubloons, 
47 chests of silver, 200,000 dollars, 1 chest of white silver, 270 
marks, 9 small chests of gold, 400 tons of cocoa, 15 bales of fur, 
150 tons of bar copper, and many other things. 

No such prizes at this time fell to the lot of the Royal Navy ; nor 
indeed, considering the small numbers amongst which they were 
divided, have such prizes often been taken. But my object here is not 
so much to tantalise our seamen with these golden memories of the 
past, or to make them regret that their lot is cast in an age of iron 
and of international forbearance ; it is rather to speak of the priva- 
teers as an effective constituent of England’s naval power, such as 
they certainly were, notwithstanding the many abuses to which the 
system was liable. In doing so, it would be easy to gather together 
a number of isolated examples, of names which, being nothing more 
than names, would convey little meaning, and excite little interest. 
I prefer rather to dwell on the career of two men, whom superior 
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merit distinguished above all others, and of whose services romance 
or history, or the dusty records in Fetter Lane, have preserved some 
of the details. 


Fortunatus Wright lives in the pages of Smollett. He is there 
described as ‘a native of Liverpool, who, though a stranger to a sea 
life, had, in the war of the Austrian Succession, equipped a privateer, 
and distinguished himself in such a manner by his uncommon vigilance 
and valour that, if he had been indulged with a command suitable to 
his genius, he would have deserved as honourable a place in the 
annals of the navy as that which the French have bestowed upon 
their boasted Du Guay-Trouin, Bart, and Thurot.’ I doubt, how- 
ever, whether Smollett is correct in his statements regarding Wright’s 
birth and early life. I incline rather to think that he was a native 
of the north of Ireland, and the evidence is very strong that he was 
very far indeed from a stranger to a sea life. William Hutchinson, 
for many years dock-master at Liverpool, and who, on the title-page 
of his “Treatise on Practical Seamanship,’ styles himself as distine- 
tively ‘ Mariner ’—the sort of man who, in the last century, would have 
divided the human race into seamen and landlubbers—speaks with 
evident pride of having served under Fortunatus Wright, and fre- 
quently refers to the practice of ‘that great, ‘that worthy hero, 
as illustrating different points of seamanship. It seems, however, 
probable that he had retired from the sea, and settled in Liverpool 
as a merchant some time before 1740, but that misfortune, commer- 
cial loss, or political entanglement, possibly even the health of his 
wife, rendered it necessary for him to go abroad. All this is, how- 
ever, little more than conjecture. What we know is, that early in 
June 1742 he was in Italy, and got into a curious, though half 
comical, difficulty with the guard at the gate of Lucca. It appears 
that there was a standing order that all strangers coming into the 
town should deliver up their pistols or other firearms. Wright, being 
ignorant of this rule, and having but an imperfect knowledge of the 
language, refused to comply. On this the officer on duty, with much 
violence of voice and manner, ordered out the guard of twenty men, 
who advanced against him with levelled muskets. Wright, not to 
be behindhand, cocked his pistol and swore he’d be the death of the 
foremost of them; but then, as in ancient days— 


Was none who would be foremost 
To lead such dire attack : 

But those behind cried ‘ Forward !’ 
And those before cried ‘ Back !’ 


Eventually thirty more men were ordered up, and, some way or other, 
the fifty managed to escape the threatened pistol shot, to seize Mr. 
Wright, disarm him, and convey him to the inn; where they con- 
fined him, with a guard at the door, and two sentries in his bedroom. 
The guard was, however, taken off immediately afterwards on the 
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interposition of a Lucchese nobleman to whom he had introductions, 
and on his giving his word not to stir out; but three days later, at 
four o’clock in the morning, he received a message by an officer that 
spoke English—‘ That since he had been so daring as to insult the 
Republic by endeavouring to enter the town by force of arms, it was 
therefore ordered that he should forthwith leave the State and never 
presume to enter it again without particular permission ; that there 
were post-horses waiting at the door of his house, as also a guard of 
soldiers to see him out of the territories of the Republic.’ And so he 
was put on his way to Florence, where,or at Leghorn, I fancy that 
he lived for the next three or four years.® 

When war with France was proclaimed in March 1744, the English 
merchants in Leghorn suffered much annoyance from the French 
privateers that swarmed on the coast; and it seems to have been at 
their instigation, if not also, in the first instance at least, at their 
expense, that Wright fitted out the brigantine ‘ Fame,’ and waged a 
war of reprisals. 

This is Mr. Hutchinson’s account of it, written in 1777 :— 

Cruising the war before last, in the employ of that great but unfortunate 
hero, Fortunatus Wright, in the Mediterranean Sea, where the wind blows 
generally either easterly or w esterly, that is either up or down the Straits, 
it was planned, with either of these winds that blew, to steer up or down the 
common channels the common course, large or before the wind in the day 
time, without any sail set, that the enemy’s trading ships astern, crowding 
sail with this fair wind, might come up in sight, or we come in sight of 
those ships ahead that might be turning to windward ; and at sunset, if 
nothing appeared to the officer at the mastbead, we continued to run five 
or six leagues, as far as could then be seen, before we laid the ship to for the 
night, to prevent the ships astern coming up and passing out of sight before 
the morning, or our passing those ships that might be turning to windward ; 
and if nothing appeared to an officer at the masthead at sunrise, we bore 
away and steered as before. And when the wind blew across the channels, 
that ships could sail their course either up or down, then to keep the ship 
in a fair way; in the day time, to steer the common course, under the 
courses and lower staysails; and in the night, under topsails with the 
courses in the brails, with all things as ready as possible for action, and to 
take or leave what we might fall in with. 
This manner of cruising proved successful. In the * Gentleman’s 
Magazine,’ under date December 31, 1746, we read: ‘Came advice 
that the “ Fame,” privateer, had taken sixteen French ships in the 
Levant, worth 400,000l.’ One of these, carrying twenty guns and 
150 men, had been fitted out by the French factories on the coast of 
Caramania, specially to put an end to Mr. Wright’s cruise, but was 
herself captured and sent into Messina. An adventure, which savours 
strongly of fiction, though it is probably enough founded on fact, is 


® Dr. Doran’s Mann and Manners, vol.i. p. 72. A fuller account of this and other 
little-known episodes in Wright's career is to be found in the official correspondence. 
of Mr. (afterwards Sir Horace) Mann, and of Mr. Goldsworthy, or Mr. Dick, Consuls 
at Leghorn. 
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related in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ for 1757, but refers to this 
time. 

A certain Selim, an Armenian, on his passage to Genoa, had, in 
the usual style of the eighteenth century romances, been captured by 
Algerine corsairs, and carried into slavery ; from which by the aid of 
and in company with his master’s daughter, the beautiful Zaida, he 
escaped on board a French private ship-of-war, then on the coast, but 
ordered to cruise off Malta and capture a bold Englishman, called 
Fortunatus Wright. Ten days later they sighted Malta, and at the 
same time a ship which turned out to be the one they were looking 
for, and which they presently engaged. Selim conducted Zaida 
below, and stayed by her for some time; but anxious to take part in 
the fight, he rushed on deck, was the foremost to repel the English 
boarders, whom he followed to their own ship, calling to the French 
to come on. He was speedily overpowered and thrown below. Selim’s 
narrative continues :— 


Thus I was made a prisoner, and my fair Moor left a prey to all the 
wretchedness of despair. After several vain attempts to board each other, 
the two ships parted; the French steered towards France, and I was carried 
into Malta. . . . The good captain whose prisoner I was, observing my 
despondence, ordered me to be set free, though I had killed one of his men; 
and when I informed him, by a Maltese interpreter, of my unhappy story, 
and my resolutions to go in quest of Zaida, he gave me too guineas, and 
advised me to sail for England, where, though I am unhappily exiled from 
it, said he, you will be generously treated, and will hear the fate of the 
French privateer. 


Shortly afterwards Selim got a passage to Bristol, where the first 
thing he saw was the French vessel, which had been captured by some 
other cruiser, and sent in as a prize ; anda few days later discovered his 
lost Zaida. The story on the face of it is.a romance; but there is in 
it nothing impossible or even improbable. Fortunatus Wright was 
cruising in the neighbourhood of Malta, and his whole career, so far 
as we know it, was a succession of romances. 

Here is another story of the same date, which we have on the 
authority of the first Earl of Charlemont, who says it came to his 
knowledge during his residence at Malta, about 1750, and was related 
to him * by the most credible eye-witnesses.’ No names are men- 
tioned, but there is scarcely room for doubt that the hero of it was 
Fortunatus Wright. He is described by Lord Charlemont as a captain, 
commanding an English privateer of some force, an’ ‘of such skill 
and bravery, that he reigned paramount in the Mediterranean, daily 
sending into the port of Malta French prizes of considerable value.’ 
In a society such as then ruled in Valetta, this stirred up much 
angry feeling; the Austrians or Piedmontese jeering the French or 
Spaniards, and many duels took place in consequence. At length 


* Memoirs of James Caulfeild, Earl of Charlemont, by Francis Hardy, vol. i. pp. 
47, et seq. 
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the French knights irritated beyond measure by the taunts of their 
adversaries, and the continued success of the English captain, de- 
termined to put a summary stop to both, and sent urgent represen- 
tations to Marseilles; in consequence of which an armed vessel, of 
force almost double that of the Englishman, was specially equipped 
and sent to Malta, under the command of ‘an officer of the highest 
character for courage and naval knowledge.’ After being duly féted 
by the French party, he sailed out of harbour to look for the English- 
man, as to a certain victory. Days passed by: both parties were 
aglow with expectation, and the ramparts on the sea front were con- 
stantly thronged by anxious crowds. Two ships at last appeared in 
sight. As they came nearer, it was seen that the one was towing the 
other ; that the one was the French ship for which they were looking ; 
that the other was much shattered. They hoisted French colours, 
and who so jubilant as the French knights! Amid exulting cheers 
they turned into the harbour, between St. Elmo and Ricasoli. All 
Valetta, Senglea, and Il Borgo were called to witness the triumph of 
the French; when—0O cruel disappointment !—the white flag sud- 
denly disappeared, giving place to the victorious flag of England. 
The Marseilles ship was a prize to the English privateer. 

Hutchinson relates an experience of his own in 1747, but does not 
state whether he was then in the ‘ Fame’ with Fortunatus Wright. 
From the tone of his book generally, my impression is that he was, 
and was officer of the watch at the time; but he may have been in 
independent command. He says :— 


Cruising in the Mediterranean with the prisoners of three French prizes 
on board, at their entire liberty upon deck, apprehending no danger from 
them, upon an occasion I imprudently ordered all our sails to be clued up, 
and all our people upon deck to go up and hand them with all possible 
expedition. One of our French captains thought to avail himself of the 
advantage of our people being mostly aloft. I providentially, however, 
perceived he was going to give the alarm for his people to rise and take the 
ship; and putting my hand in my pocket, took hold of my pocket pistol, 
and ran close up to him, and told him coolly that he should be the first that 
should die by the attempt, which stopped his proceeding, and I calmly 
ordered our people to come down as fast as possible ; which they did. 


Meantime Wright, with a genius peculiarly his own, was _be- 
coming the focus of a series of international disputes, in themselves 
not uninteresting. On December 19, 1746, the ‘Fame’ seized a 
French barque, on her way from Marseilles to Naples, carrying the 
servants and equipage of the Prince of Campo Florida, and furnished 
with a pass from the King of England. About the prince’s goods 
and chattels there was no dispute, but the vessel’s name was not 
mentioned in the pass, and she was accordingly sent in. The British 
Consul was aghast at the insult, as he chose to call it, offered to his 
Majesty’s pass ; and wrote an urgent letter to Wright, who was not in 
the ‘ Fame’ at the time, urging on him that the French ship must 
be set at liberty. This Wright would not admit; but afterwards, 
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on the representation of the minister, he consented to refer the 
matter to the Naval Commander-in-Chief, who directed him to release 
his prize. A more serious affair happened very shortly afterwards. 

Early in 1747 complaints were made by the Ottoman Porte that 
Turkish property on board French ships had been seized by Eng- 
lish privateers, and especially by Captain Fortunatus Wright in the 
‘Fame.’ The matter was referred to Mr. Goldsworthy, the English 
Consul at Leghorn, with instructions to inquire into it ; and, calling 
on Captain Wright for an explanation, he received a reply which was 
far from satisfactory to the Turkish merchants. The two ships named, 
he wrote, ‘had each of them a French pass, and both of them be- 
longed to Marseilles. They also hoisted French colours and struck 
them to me; nay, the latter engaged me for a considerable time 
under these colours. For these reasons I brought them to Leghorn, 
and have had them legally condemned in the Admiralty Court, by 
virtue of which sentence I have disposed of them and distributed the 
money.’® 

The Turkey Company had, however, sufficient interest to enable 
them to procure an order that Turkish property on board even French 
vessels was not prize; and instructions to that effect were sent out 
both to the privateers and Admiralty Courts in the Mediterranean, 
These additional instructions were dated March 30, 1747: Wright 
positively refused to allow them, in his case, to be retrospective ; and 
having got the money, he had, above all other claims, the very strong 
one of actual possession. As he would not give it up, an order 
came out from home to have him arrested and sent to England. 
The Tuscan Government readily lent their aid, and clapped him into 
prison, but there their assistance ended. They would not give him 
up to Mr. Goldsworthy, who vainly urged that, as captain of an 
English private ship, he was subject to consular jurisdiction ; and so 
poor Wright was kept in the fortress of Leghorn for about six months, 
when orders came from Vienna to hand him over to Goldsworthy, who, 
whilst waiting’ for an opportunity to send him to England, received 
orders to set him at liberty, ‘as he has now given bail in the High 
Court of Admiralty to answer the action commenced against him.’ 

The action, however, seems to have run on to great length. 
The special ground of it was the seizure of Turkish property on 
board a French ship, the ‘ Hermione,’ captured by the ‘Fame’ -on 
February 26, 1747, the proceeds from which Wright refused to dis- 
gorge. He was arrested on December 11, 1747 ; was set at liberty on, 
or about June 10, 1748; but in June 1749, the suit was still pend- 
ing; and Wright, in a letter to Goldsworthy, dated June 4, after a 
long statement of his case, concludes in no ignoble manner :— 


The cargo was all sold at public auction, for which I have proper 
vouchers; therefore I am surprised at the manner the Turkey Company 


* Goldsworthy to Duke of Newcastle, December 26, 1746 ; January 2, 9, 23, 1747. 
* Goldsworthy to the Deputy-Governor of the Turkey Company, February 20, 1747. 
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have represented this affair, or that they should trouble his Grace, after 
they have prosecuted me, after they had ceused me to be confined near six 
months at their instance, and have since found their libel totally rejected, 
and that Iam acquitted from the charge. They attacked me at law: to 
that law I must appeal; if I have acted contrary to it, to it I must be 
responsible ; for I do not apprehend I am so to any agent of the Grand 
Signior, to the Grand Signior himself, or to any other power, seeing Iam an 
Englishman and acted under a commission from my prince. 


The body of this Jetter is in a clerk’s writing; the subscription 
and signature only are by Wright; but these are sufficient to show 
that he wrote like a gentleman of culture and education. The hand 
is not of a commercial character, still less is it the hand of a rude 
seaman, more familiar with the marling-spike than the pen. 

A year later the correspondence about the ‘Hermione’ was still 
going on, with, as far as Wright was concerned, no results. Whether 
it died out from exhaustion, or whether it merged in some diplo- 
matic settlement with the Porte, I do not know; but it seems quite 
certain that Wright did not pay. It would, however, appear that 
the statement—to which I have referred—that the *‘ Fame’s’ prizes 
in 1746 were valued at 400,000l., was a gross exaggeration. Wright 
was owner as well as captain of the brigantine, and her ship’s com- 
pany must have been small; his share of such a sum would have 
rendered him wealthy; but he does not come before us in the after 
years as a wealthy man. In 1750 he was engaged with Hutchinson, 
the ‘ Mariner,’ in buying and fitting out as a merchant ship the old 
20-gun ship * Lowestoft ;’ and, as she made sundry trading voyages 
to the West Indies and to the Mediterranean, it would seem that 
Wright was settling down into a man of business at Leghorn, where 
he resided with his wife and family, though I am unable to say what 
degree of truth, if any, there is in his alleged statement to Selim, 
that he was ‘unhappily exiled’ from England. 

When the troubled relations between France and England, in 
1755 and early in 1756, feretold a speedy renewal of war, Wright 
prepared at once to take his part, and set about building a small 
vessel at Leghorn. But the interests and policy of Tuscany, closely 
bound up with those of Austria, were this time linked to those of 
France, and the neutrality professed by the Tuscan Government was 
in reality a very thinly-veiled partiality. On the declaration of war 
they at once took measures to prevent the English ships in port in- 
creasing their crews or armament, whether with a view to going a- 
privateering, or merely in order the better to defend themselves from 
attack. Wright’s character was well known; the destination of his 
little vessel, the ‘St. George,’ more than suspected; and precautions 
were thus, as a matter of course, taken to prevent her equipment for 
purposes of war. Captain Wright, therefore, with assumed candour, 
applied to the authorities to know what force he might take on 
board to leave the port as a merchant ship, and, after some consulta- 
tion, this was fixed at four small guns and twenty-five men. The 
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Government took every precaution to ensure this limit not being 
exceeded ; and Wright, in, as we must suppose, a spirit of fun, urged 
them to have guard boats rowing round him, to make more certain. 
Finally, as he took leave of the governor, he asked him if he was 
satisfied that he had complied with the limitation, and obtained 
from him a certificate to that effect. 

And so he sailed out of port on July 28, 1756; but with him 
also sailed four richly laden merchant ships, homeward bound to 
England, which, amongst other valuable things, carried an efficient 
armament and ship’s company for the ‘St. George.’ They had 
scarcely gained an offing, before they saw coming towards them a 
vessel, which they made out. to be a large French xebec, known to 
be cruising in the neighbourhood. The guns and men were hastily 
sent on board the ‘St. George,’ which then, though still very inferior 
to the xebec, stood towards her. The xebec, on her part, came 
on, expecting an easy victory. It is said, in the ‘ Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, that she had heen fitted out by the merchants of Marseilles 
with the special object of destroying Wright, whose exploits in the 
last war still rankled in their memory: it is certain that she had been 
waiting for him for some time ; that her captain had asked in Leg- 
horn, ‘ Pray, when does Wright intend to come out? He has aiready 
made me lose too much time;’ that he was well informed of the 
very small force of the ‘St. George,’ and counted on securing the 
whole five, without much difficulty. He caught a Tartar. The ‘St. 
George’ had still no more than 12 guns, including the four of very 
small calibre with which she left Leghorn; and her crew numbered 
only seventy-five, of which the additional fifty were men of all 
nations—Slavonians, Venetians, Swiss, Italians, and a few English. 
The xebec was of at least double the force, and had her crew pre- 
sumably in efficient order: the more astonishing, therefore, the merit 
of Captain Wright, who plied his guns with such vigour, that the 
enemy attempted to carry him by boarding, but was repulsed with 
great slaughter, and finally took to flight, so badly treated that it 
was doubtful whether she would be able to get to port. Wright pur- 
sued her for some little way ; but seeing another French ship making 
towards his convoy, he returned to cover them, signalling to them to 
return to Leghorn, where he also anchored the next morning. 

He had scarcely done so, when he was ordered by the governor 
to bring his vessel within the Mole, under pain of being brought in 
by force. As holding a commission from the King of England, he 
refused ; and two snows '° were ordered to anchor alongside him, to 
take charge of him. The masters of the English ships in the Mole 
offered to haul out, and make common cause with Captain Wright ; 
who, however, preferred putting the thing into Mann’s hands. Mann 


%” Of vessels which in the last century were peculiar to the Mediterranean, a 
snow differed but slightly from a brig; a xebec had lateen sails on three masts; 
a tartan had only one mast, also with a lateen sail. 
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immediately demanded redress from the Regency. They would not 
give it: they complained that Wright had deceived them ; had gone 
out with more men and arms than he had shown to the examining 
officers; had violated the neutrality of the port ; had made an im- 
proper use of the Emperor’s colours, and had repeatedly disobeyed 
their orders to come within the Mole. Mann’s position, in reply, was 
that he had not deceived them; that the men and arms went out of 
Leghorn on board other ships ; that the engagement was twelve miles 
outside; that the Frenchman was the aggressor ; and that as to their 
orders, they had no business to give them; that Wright, before sail- 
ing was within their jurisdiction; that he had then complied with 
their instructions, and that he held a certificate to that effect from 
the governor ; but that after sailing under the English flag and now 
bearing the king’s commission, he owed no obedience to the authori- 
ties of Leghorn, and that their action was a gross injustice and a 
breach of neutrality. 

And so the affair was argued for a couple of months, and might 
have been argued for many more, had not Sir Edward Hawke, the 
naval commander-in-chief, who had just been sent out to supersede 
the Hon. John Byng, explained his view of the matter. As soon asit 
came to his knowledge, he sent Sir William Burnaby in the ‘ Jersey ’ 
of 60 guns, with the 50-gun ship ‘ Isis,’ to convoy what merchant 
ships were waiting, and to bring the ‘St. George’ away, maugre the 
captain of the port, the Governor of Leghorn, the Regency, or the 
Emperor himself. The governor protested; but Sir William put it, 
without undue periphrasis, ‘that his orders were to take Captain 
Wright away under his protection ; and in case either the barks or 
the forts fired, he would be sorry to see himself under the indispen- 
sable necessity of returning shot for shot.’ The governor preferred 
dealing with the men of the pen, and sought comfort from Mr. Dick, 
the consul, who, however, had none to give him, and told him ‘he 
had heard Sir William Burnaby say he would take her away.’ ‘ Well 
then,’ said the governor, piteously, ‘ there’s an end of it; what can we 
do? the French will see it’s not our fault.’ And so, on September 23, 
the ‘Jersey’ and ‘Isis’ departed, the ‘St. George’ accompanying 
them, and sixteen rich merchant ships, homeward bound. 

Wright, being thus at liberty, after a short and fairly successful 
cruise, put into Malta, where, however, the partiality for the French 
was as dominant as at Leghorn. The English ships in the harbour 
were kept in the closest seclusion. ‘ Our ships, persons, and colours,’ 
wrote one of the sufferers,!! ‘are treated with the utmost scandal, 
shame, and indignity, even to the highest degree, and with such 
cruel severity that it is almost impossible for anybody to believe it that 
have not been eye-witnesses of it. . . . Captain Fortunatus Wright, 
of the “ St. George” privateer, has been used here in a most barbarous 


" Captain Robert Miller of the ship ‘ Lark’ at Malta, to Consul Dick at Leghorn, 
November 3, 1756. 
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manner.’ Barbarous is the writer’s way of saying arbitrary, or un- 
friendly. Unfriendly, for he was not allowed to buy slops and bedding 
for his men, of which he was sorely in need. Arbitrary, for having 
received on board a number of English seamen, put ashore there from 
ships taken by French privateers, he was ordered to land them again. 
He refused to do so: he would be unworthy the commission he had 
the honour to bear if he delivered up British subjects who had taken 
refuge under the British flag ; whereupon a galley royal came and lay 
alongside him. Hercaptain told Wright his orders were to sink him 
if he offered to stir an anchor, and, if he made any resistance, ‘ to 
board him and cut every soul to pieces.’ So the men were forcibly 
taken out of the ship and landed, to wait for some more convenient 
season ; and the ‘St. George,’ without the stores she was in want of, 
put to sea on October 22. 


The large French privateer (wrote Mr. Miller) of thirty-eight guns, 
and upwards of 300 men, commanded by Captain Arnoux, was in this port 
at the same time, and sailed just twenty-four hours after Wright, to take 
him, as Wright still was in sight of the port. But when the great beast of 
a French privateer came out, Wright played with him, by sailing round him 
and viewing him, &c., just to aggravate him, as Wright sailed twice as 
fast as him ; and indeed she is a prodigious dull sailer for a privateer, and 
very crank. 


And beyond the fact that he cruised for some months, and made 
many prizes, we know little more. On January 22, 1757, Mann 
wrote to Mr. Pitt that the Regency had been lamenting the decay of 
the Leghorn trade; that he had pointed out that their gross par- 
tiality, and their violent action in the matter of Fortunatus Wright, 
were two of the causes of this decay; that, yielding to these repre- 
sentations, they had assured him of their intention to observe a strict 
neutrality; and that, on the strength of this, he had written to 
Captain Wright, ‘that he might send all the French prizes he had 
made to Leghorn, as, at my request, he had kept them in deposit till 
he should hear from me that he might do it with safety.’ But in 
two months time he has to write :— 


The council sent a gentleman belonging to the Secretary’s office to me, 
earnestly to desire that, in order to avoid any further inconveniences with 
regard to him, I would order Captain Wright to keep at such a distance 
from the port as would not oblige the Government to take any notice of his 
being there. . . . Finding that they thought themselves tied up by the 
orders they received lately from Vienna with regard to Captain Wright, I 
thought it my duty, purely for the sake of avoiding any new disputes, to 
write to the consul in the manner they desired. The Estafette was 
immediately sent back to Leghorn with my letter in order that, as soon as 
Captain Wright’s vessel appears in sight of the port, a bark may be sent 
off to him, with the consul’s directions not to enter into the harbour. 


The end is sad enough, not only as telling the fate of a man whose 
whole career is more romantic than any romance, but as telling of 
the low ebb to which, for the moment, the incompetence of the 
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Government and the misconduct of the commander-in-chief had 
reduced the English power and the English prestige in the Mediter- 
ranean. Under date July 2, 1757, Mann wrote :— 


The trade of Leghorn, upon which the wealth of this whole State chiefly 
depends, is reduced to the lowest ebb, insomuch that the arrival in that port 
of a single prize a few days ago was looked upon as an object of such im- 
portance and exaggerated by the Italians in terms that sufficiently showed 
that they are now convinced how much their welfare depends upon the 
navigation of the English merchant ships not being interrupted. The French 
have many tartans disguised, but well armed, that cruise between Leghorn 
and Porto Ferrajo, ready on all occasions to intercept such as are of no force, 
at the [same] time that they can run near the shore when a ship of any 
strength appears. A few stout privateers, as in the last war, would totally 
prevent this, and they would enrich themselves by the French vessels from 
Marseilles that would fall into their hands. Captain Wright, of the ‘St. 
George’ privateer, did great service of this kind in the beginning of the war ; 
but it is feared by some circumstances, and by his net having been heard 
of for some months, that he foundered at sea. Several prizes made by him 
have lain some months at Cagliari in Sardinia, waiting for an opportunity 
to get with safety to Leghorn. 


There would seem to be no doubt that Fortunatus Wright 
perished in the way here suggested—a man of whom history has said 
but little ; of whom, judging from what I have been able to recover 
after this lapse of time, it might have said a good deal. But the 
narration I have given, though wanting in many details, is still 
sufficient to explain the fact, recorded in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ 
that the French Government, and the merchants of Marseilles, or the 
échelles of the Levant, offered large rewards for his capture ; and the 
more certain fact that, at the request of the English merchants at 
Leghorn, he was specially commended to the home Government by 
Mr. Mann. Of his more purely personal history, what I have been 
able to collect amounts to very little. I have already said that 
during these last years he lived at Leghorn with his wife and family ; 
that his handwriting is that of a man of education; and that when 
he first appeared at Lucca, in 1742, he was travelling as a gentleman 
of means, with a private servant, and letters of introduction to a 
Lucchese nobleman. We might thus confidently assume that he 
was a man of good social position, even if we did not know that his 
daughter Philippa married Charles, the grandson of John Evelyn of 
Wotton, whose daughter Susanna in due time married John Ell- 
worthy Fortunatus Wright, her first cousin once removed. This 
John Ellworthy served as a lieutenant in the navy during the War of 
American Independence, and retired after the peace of 1783. He 
was accidentally killed in 1798 at Liverpool, where he was master 
of St. George’s Dock, and where some of his descendants still reside. 


J. K. Lav@uron. 





Ture Exvecrric TELEGRAPHS. 


OME time ago, when it was reported that a proposal was on foot 
to transform the Falls of Niagara into a great force for producing 
electricity, there were incredulous persons who laughed outright at 
the idea and chuckled over it as a fine joke. That was an illustra- 
tion of the way in which mere magnitude often overwhelms men’s 
minds. Niagara differs not from other waterfalls, save that it is 
bigger; and the same form of force has been turned to practical 
account in view of the same end. Not long since we read that two enter- 
prising gentlemen had produced light in their houses by converting 
into that form the energy of a neighbouring waterfall,—the one was 
Sir-William Armstrong, at his place near Newcastle, and the other 
was an intelligent and pushing hotel proprietor in Switzerland. 
Water may thus practically be converted into light or heat, and the 
force which thus mysteriously transforms itself, in a more wonderful 
manner than the genii of any fairy tale, may annihilate distance. 
The electric current will travel by many paths to many ends; and 
after all, we but imitate nature in the effort we make to gain per- 


fection in our mastery of each of them. It has been well said by one 


of the greatest authorities on every point respecting electricity 
that— 


the utilisation of the illimitable wasted energy on the earth’s surface offers 
a fine field for the ingenuity of the electrician. The tides of the ocean, the 
motion of the atmosphere, the rapids of a river, the innumerable waterfalls 
that are found in every mountainous or hilly country, could be compelled 
to give up, in the form of electric currents, that energy which gives them 
existence, and which could thus be employed for providing power, gene- 
rating heat, or supplying light, away altogether from their source of 
conversion. 

Wherever, in truth, wires can be stretched (says Dr. George Wilson), 
whether suspended in the air, or buried in the earth, or sunk in the sea, 
there our wonder-working apparatus may be erected. A few square inches 
of zine and copper will produce for us a force which, on the other side of a 
continent or an ocean, will speak for us, write for us, print for us, keep 
time for us, watch stars for us, and move all kinds of machinery. No dis- 
tance will stop its march, for where the force of one battery is spent it can 
be made to call into action another, or relay battery, which will carry on 
the message, so that if the wires were laid, it might sweep round the globe. 
Such a network of wires, we may hope, will one day connect the ends of 
the earth, and, like the great nerves of the human body, unite in living 
sympathy all the far-scattered children of men. 


We think of Emerson’s words: ‘Nature is a great storehouse of 
forces, and he is the benefactor of his species who shows how the 
seeming worthless tatters in her rag-shop are not waste, but, properly 
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used up, are of unspeakable value and power.’ Think of the centuries, 
the long millenniums, that have swept over mankind while all this 
world of serviceable force was practically unknown. The patriarchs, 
with their nomadic faculties of observation and of meditation, no 
doubt looked with pious awe, as Mr. Carlyle would have said, at the 
lightnings that played in lurid zig-zags above them in that eastern 
sky, and wondered whence they came; but the writer of the Book of 
Job regarded it as the last possibility of man to tame and to use 
them for his own purposes; for he asked: ‘ Canst thou send light- 
nings, that they may go and say unto thee, Here we are ?’ 

Yet modern science has tamed the lightnings, and the whole 
rationale of electrical science may be described as a binding or insu- 
lating of a mysterious element which no man can describe, and for 
which no one can fully account. The greatest scientific man is as 
baffled about it as is the simplest peasant. We know the fact of its 
existence ; and we know certain effects produced by it under certain 
conditions ; but that is all. We live surrounded on every hand by 
its tokens ; we are the slaves of its capricious or sudden outbursts; 
we are its masters to use and to apply it; and yet in itself it is a 
mysterious veiled presence which map pot spoken with face to 
face. he [ DS 

The practical problem with Mrs. Dods wag ‘to find your hare.’ 
The practical problem in electricity is, if not to find your force, to 
keep your current. It ceaselessly aims at flying from you, losing 
itself in the air, in the earth, becoming diffused, dissipated. The 
ancient Greeks, by rubbing amber or electron (which has left its 
record very clear to all time in the word electricity) got a kind of 
current ; but they could not catch it properly and tie it to a wire as 
we now do; and the aim of scientific men has been, and still is, the 
search for the most effectual means of tying the current to the wire, 
or finding the most efficient insulators. And as it is throughout the 
whole world of nature, so it is here. As the old divine eloquently 
said, * All things are set over against each other and there is nothing 
single or separate.’ When you have once chained your current well 
enough, by an inevitable law it generates another. One of the 
greatest discoveries of Faraday—that most patient, imaginative, and 
self-denying of investigators—was that, if a current of electricity 
passes from a battery along one wire, it developes a current along 
another and passive wire stretched near it. When Faraday’s wonder- 
ful discovery of the generation of a current of electricity in a passive 
wire stretched near a charged one had led to the discovery of relays, 
new possibilities for telegraphy seemed to be opened on all sides; 
and these do not seem even yet to have been practically realised even 
remotely. But to enable the reader to realise even faintly the high 
point at which telegraphy has now reached, we must take a hurried 
glance at the development of the system from the beginning. The 
assertion is certainly fully justified, that the first great step in prac- 
tical telegraphy was made when the true function of a wire in main- 
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taining a current and producing a signal at the end was clearly 
grasped. Oddly enough, the first realisation of this seems to have 
fallen toa Scotchman. Im the ‘ Scots’ Magazine’ for 1753 we find 
record of an ‘ expeditious method of conveying intelligence’ described 
under the initials, C. M. There is some doubt now as to who this 
C.M. was. Sir David Brewster says that he was a Greenock man 
named Charles Morrison; others give his name as Charles Marshall. 
Be that as it may, C.M. had caught a vision of the great goal. He 
aimed at the complete insulation of the conducting wire and produc- 
ing a signal at the end of the wire which should be visible and 
intelligible. He did not attain to the next step of producing many 
signals by one wire; he used a separate wire for each letter of the 
alphabet. But the principle in his case was clear—he telegraphed. 

The little that is known of him may be given in the words of an 
elderly Scotch lady, who remembered a ‘ very clever man of obscure 
position who could make lichtnin’ write and speak, and who could 
licht a room wi’ coal-reek.’ It was a considerable time before the 
idea clearly dawned on electricians that one wire and needle could be 
made to represent several letters of the alphabet. When, by slow 
degrees, the wires and needles had been reduced to the lucky number 
five, we may say that a great step in the needle-form of telegraphy 
had been inaugurated. It was by means of one of these five-needle 
instruments that the capture of the notorious Tawell, the Quaker 
murderer, was effected, and a quaint incident is told in connection 
with it which fixes it the more firmly in the memory. In spite of 
its five needles the instrument could not make the letter ‘ q,’ and but 
for the ingenuity of the telegraphist, who spelt the word ‘ Quaker,’ 
‘ Kwaker,’ the murderer would in all probability have escaped. But 
five-needle instruments, useful as they proved in those days, are now 
looked upon by practical telegraphists as odd specimens of antiquity. 

It took nearly a whole century from the date of C. M.’s somewhat 
rude invention to make the next fruitful and definite step. Then it 
was that Messrs. Cooke and Wheatstone introduced what is known as 
the ‘double-needle’ telegraph. On the night of June 25, 1837, it was 
subjected to trial by wires stretched from Euston Square to Camden 
Town. At the one end stood Mr. Cooke, at the other Professor 
Wheatstone. ‘ Never, says one of the inventors, ‘ never did I feel 
such a tumultuous sensation before as when, all alone in the still 
room, I heard the needles click; and as I spelled the words, I felt 
all the magnitude of the invention, now proved to be practical beyond 
all cavil or dispute.’ The double-needle telegraph held its own with 
considerable distinction for many years, and even now at many of the 
smaller post-offices, and on most railways, its ‘lineal descendant’ is 
to be found in the handy ‘ single-needle ’ instrument, which is elec- 
trically and mechanically just a double-needle cut in two. 

The next great step in telegraphy was due to America, which, 
in these later years, has practically monopolised the inventive faculty 
in this department of science. The name of Morse has become so 
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associated with his form of instrument, that the one is lost in the 
other. The principle was electro-magnetic. What may be called the 
‘keeper’ of the magnet is an armature or horizontal lever carrying a 
piece of pointed metal or ‘style, which embosses a mark upon a band 
of paper carried forward by wheel-work. The system of dots and dashes 
identified with the name of Morse, or a mere modification of its 
working, is that now generally in use throughout the world. If 
Morse, who had abandoned a promising career as an artist for the 
love of electrical experiment, did not realise the last possibility of 
his own ingenious invention, he may be said to have laid down the 
principles of all further development. It has been well said :— 


The great defect in the original ‘ Morse’ instrument, or, as it is com- 
monly called, the ‘embosser,’ is the difficulty of reading, unless under cer- 
tain conditions of light and shade, the embossed marks on the strip of 
paper, as well as the unpermanent character of the record. This may, 
however, be said to have been a mere difficulty of detail, overcome by the 
introduction of the ink-writer—in connection with which it is proper to 
mention the name of Messrs. Siemens, of London and Berlin. The manipu- 
lation and electrical action of this instrument are in all respects the same 
as those of the ‘ Morse,’ in fact it is, to all intents and purposes, a ‘ Morse,’ 
with the important addition of the ink-writing principle. The lever 
attached to the armature, which, in the ‘ embosser,’ holds a style for the 
indentation of the strip of paper, has, in the case of the ink-writer, a small 
disc attached to it. This disc rests in a well or trough filled with specially 
prepared telegraphic ink, and each time the armature is drawn towards the 
electro-magnet, the disc is raised by means of the lever arrangement, and 
being thus brought into contact with the paper as it is unwound from the 
instrument, resembling the manner in which the paper is unwound in the 
new ‘ Walter’ printing machine, beautifully distinct marks or signs are 
made, in place of the somewhat faint indentations produced by the original 
instrument. These ink-writing instruments are of two kinds, telegraphi- 
cally described as double and single current ink-writers ; the former being 
used for long distances, where the signalling is more laboured and difficult, 
and the latter for short distances, and generally throughout the metropolis. 


The name of Wheatstone soon recurs in the annals of telegraphic 
invention in connection with his automatic system, of which the dis- 
tinguishing feature is that the messages are prepared beforehand by 
being punched out on a strip of paper, somewhat after the manner of 
the pattern of a Jacquardloom. This done, the slip is simply passed 
through a machine called the ‘ transmitter’ or ‘ sender,’ by means of 
turning a handle for the purpose, when, owing to the electric current 
being broken or maintained, according to the different perforations in 
the paper, the message is recorded at the distant station in exactly the 
same form as by the ordinary Morse instrument. The transmitting 
process (that is, after the preliminary punching has been accomplished) 
is of so entirely mechanical a nature, that steam or other power 
might be applied to the working of the machine, and messages may 
be sent ad infinitum at a speed something like four times as great 
as that attained under the ‘ hand’ system. 
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Of all the modern inventions in telegraphy, this is at once the 
most wonderful, the most interesting, and the most useful. By its 
means the capacity or carrying power of a wire can be increased four- 
fold, with of course a corresponding increase of staff at both ends; it 
is tolerably certain that the Post Office could not have coped with the 
immense increase of traffic which has taken place since its acquisition 
of the telegraphs, but for the largely extended use which is now made 
of this description of apparatus, pending the erection of new wires. 
This invention was only in what might be termed its experimental 
stage when the Post Office took over the telegraphs—not more than 
two or three sets of apparatus of this kind being in use by all 
the companies put together. Now, however, there are some scores 
at work in the great Central Telegraph Office, and every provin- 
cial town of any importance has one or more of these fast-speed 
appliances, 

And Morse, although the principle of his original instrument has 
been improved upon and adapted, still contrives to maintain his 
prestige and to perpetuate his fame, by what is called the *‘ Morse 
sounder,’ which has been designated the ‘ telephone of symbolic tele- 
graphy ;’ being at once cheaper to make, to work, and to maintain 
than the printing-machine of the early days of Post Office telegraphy. 
And speaking of sound telegraphs recalls the ‘ Bell’ instrument of 
Sir Charles Bright, which may be said to have accompanied the 
double-needle instrument into honourable retirement. In this inte- 
resting form of telegraph two bells of different pitch were fixed on a 
frame sufficiently apart to admit the head of the operator, who, with 
a bell close up to each ear, interpreted the sounds as they were given 
out with almost lightning rapidity. 


The Morse sounder is practically the Morseinstrument. But inasmuch 
as the principal part of a recording instrument is that connected with the 
unwinding and marking the paper, the sounder may be said to be the mere 
skeleton of the printer. The clock-work is altogether dispensed with, and 
the apparatus may be said to resolve itself into a pair of coils, and an 
armature, the stroke of which, as it is attracted by the electric current, 
creates the sound from which the signals are interpreted. In fact, it is 
little more than an electro-magnet, which may almost be carried in the 
waistcoat pocket, while the Morse recorder, or printer, can hardly be- 
accommodated in a smaller space than eighteen inches square. Difference 
of sound in the bell instrument has been substituted by duration of sound 
in the Morse sounder ; and just as a stroke on the left-hand bell indicated 
the ‘dot’ of the Morse alphabet, or the letter ‘E,’ soa momentary click 
of the armature is similarly interpreted on the sounder, while a more decided 
click would represent the ‘dash’ of the Morse alphabet, or the letter ‘T.’ 


The Post Office erred on the side of caution in regard to duplicate, 
adopting the view so strongly held by the leading telegraph companies 
that some kind of record or other was necessary to the accurate trans- 
mission and decipherment of the messages. But lately experience 
has told in favour of ‘sound reading.’ 
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Another interesting and ingenious form of telegraphy is to be 
seen in the ‘ Hughes’ type-printing instrument, which delivers its 
message in bold Roman characters, and which, although discarded 
by the Post Office, is extensively used by the Submarine Telegraph 
Company, and on the Continent. 

It would be entirely beyond our scope to enter into any elaborate 
account of the telegraph galleries at the central office in London. 
Here we see most of the more recent instruments in active work. 
* Direct writers, which can deliver with ease forty messages an hour, 
duplex and quadruplex instruments, and single needles for shorter 
distances. The rapidity with which the ribbon-like bands of printed 
messages which faithfully preserve record are thrown out is truly 
astonishing. While we listen to the hurried click-click which would 
to a stranger soon become altogether confusing, our attention is 
directed to some ‘Sound’ instruments, which demand the greatest 
nicety and tact in their treatment. 

Here, too, we see all round the sides of the great gallery the 
receiving and despatching boxes of the pneumatic tube system, 
through which, as we have seen, messages are blown with the speed 
of lightning. What would perhaps prove as interesting to the general 
visitor, who cannot profess to grasp all the details about electrical 
systems, currents, needles, and insulators, is the composite character 
of the staff here, and the air of energy, industry, and enthusiasm 
which everywhere prevails. Great prominence is given to female 
labour. There are over 700 female clerks in this department of the 
public service, and, judging from appearances, they could hardly be 
more happily employed. *The whole world,’ said Mr. Scudamore, 
‘is the country of the telegraphist. Sitting at one end of a wire, no 
matter what its length, he converses as easily with the clerk at the 
other end as if he were in the same room with him. Strange as it 
may seem, he knows by the way in which the clerk at the other end 
of the wire ‘does his work, whether he is passionate or sulky, cheerful 
or dull, sanguine or phlegmatic, ill-natured or good-natured. He 
soon forms an acquaintance with him, chats with him in the intervals 
of work, and becomes as much his companion as if he were working 
face to face with him.’ 

And there is a story told by Mr. Scudamore of a clerk in London 
who formed an attachment for, and finally married, a clerk in Berlin 
with whom he worked; a relation which, we understand, has since 
then been repeated with varying attendant circumstances. 

It is indeed not a little surprising to find that electricity, under 
some circumstances, may be superseded by air. To create a vacuum 
in a pipe or tube is merely a mechanical process, accomplished in an 
instant by a powerful steam engine; and for short distances, especi- 
ally within great cities, it has been found a greater saving of time to 
use such tubes for the despatch of the actual written message than to 
re-telegraph them from a general centre. The pneumatic tubes in 
London extend to some twenty-one miles; and the following very 
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admirable description of the system has been written by one who has 
given much study to the subject :— 


Twenty miles of pneumatic tubes are terminated in graceful curves at 
what is called the ‘ tube-board,’ which runs along the entire length of the 
central gallery, and at each of the thirty tubes thus represented is stationed 
asmart boy-attendant. Each tube is fitted with an elaborate and costly 
brass apparatus for regulating the pressure and vacuum to be applied to it, 
and with an electric bell for signalling purposes. The ‘carrier,’ in which 
the messages are enclosed for transmission, is a round tube-like box made 
of gutta percha, and covered with several coatings of felt, so as to make it 
nicely fit the pipe through which it has to travel. The messages are rolled 
up tightly and placed inside the carrier, either singly or in half-dozens, as 
the pressure of business requires. The carrier is inserted in the mouth of 
the tube, pressure is turned on by the attendant, and away it goes, round 
the curve which takes it up nearly to the roof of the gallery, down through 
the flooring to the level of Newgate Street, until, speeding its way along 
busy thoroughfare and quiet court or alley, it reaches its point of destina- 
tion, where it will probably ascend to the top of the building in which the 
office is situated, apparently for no other purpose than to descend again into 
the basement and project itself under the very nose of the messenger boy 
whose duty it is to ‘ uncork’ the messages and run with them to their final 
destination. The operation takes longer to describe than most carriers 
occupy in travelling from St. Martin’s-le-Grand to their destination ; and 
we need scarcely point out that by simply reversing the process—i.e. by ex- 
hausting instead of charging the tubes—carriers are drawn or sucked in- 
wards, as easily and quickly as they are blown or puffed outwards. 


It is somewhat surprising to learn that practical telegraphists 
realise more and more that the increase of cheap telegraphy between 
various parts of London is more likely to lie in the extension of the 
tubes than otherwise. ‘Pneumatic telegrams’ which could be sent 
closed as a letter and delivered as they are received would certainly 
be found of great value, lending themselves to a large class of cor- 
respondents who do not care to commit their secrets to telegraph 
clerks however skilfully contracted and disguised, or transferred to 
imperfect cipher. So long ago as the sitting of the Commission on 
Telegraphs in 1876, we find that this topic was made promineat. 
Mr. R. W. Johnston, on being asked the question: ‘ Have you at all 
considered any form by which telegrams might be sent to the public 


without any loss of facilities, and in a cheaper mode to the Post 
Office ?’ answered :— 


I have been considering that in London, at all events, for the purpose 
of a cheap local telegraph rate, the pneumatic system might be largely ex- 
tended; my impression is now, and has been for some time, that London 
will never be properly served, telegraphically, until the pneumatic system is 
very considerably extended. I think that at Charing Cross, for example, to 
which point we have two large tubes of considerable capacity now going, 
we ought to have a sub-central pneumatic station, with tubes laid to the 
House of Commons, which would also include an important office in Parlia- 
ment Street, and likewise that in Westminster Hall, and also to Piccadilly, 
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which would include an important office in Piccadilly Circus, and probably 
also an office in Regent Street; and by these means I think that cheap 
local telegraphy might be secured. The cost, no doubt, would be consider- 
able at first, but the advantage as regards a system of communication of 
this kind is, that the cost of laying down, at all events, is final, because 
there is practically no limit to the ‘life’ of a pneumatic tube, and we 
know that underground wires deteriorate almost as much as over-house 
wires. 

Is it not likely that a large expenditure may have to be incurred in the 
Metropolis in putting down underground wires instead of over-house wires 1 
—TI do not know that the expenditure in the area which I contemplate for 
the pneumatic tube system would be as great as the expense in other parts 
of London, but no doubt it would be considerable. 


And again, in answer to the following question: ‘Do you mean this 
pneumatic tube to be applied simply for sending telegraphic forms, or 
for sending pneumatic letters also?’ he said :— 


I can readily conceive of a system whereby a telegram can be written 
—say in an office in the city—and put in an envelope instead of writing 
the name of the addressee inside the message, and the envelope would be 
stamped with the proper payment of the telegram, and sent through the 
tube and delivered, without any clerical expense whatever. 


Further question :— 


By that system of pneumatic letters, would you not save a great amount 
of clerical labour and clerical charges !— Yes ; a very great deal. 

And might not the expenditure upon those tubes, although the capital 
might be considerable, be repaid by saving the cost of clerks and other 
persons {—I should say so. 

Have you been considering, also, the question of sending a less amount 
of words in ordinary telegrams throughout the country !—I have been con- 
sidering, as a corollary of the proposal inade by me in a report which, I 
think, has been printed and laid before the Committee, that we should 
abandon the system of getting the sender’s address in the form as an address, 
and adopt the practice which prevails upon the Continent, and also, as it 
would appear from Colonel Robinson’s evidence, in India, and simply require 
the signature ; if we have the address, let it be put upon the form asa 
mere record, and not for any purpose of signalling. 

But, supposing the sender desires his address to be sent, do you not 
think that a little extra payment might be made, so that the address might 
be sent ?—Yes ; I think so. 

Will you hand in that form you suggest !—I will. 

According to this form, the signature of the sender is at the end, and 
the space between is divided into two parts; the address upon the left, if it 
is not to be telegraphed, is not paid for ; whereas, if the sender wishes his 
address to be telegraphed, it is placed upon the right-hand side !—Yes; it 
is placed upon the right-hand side, and if the sender wishes it to be sent, it 
must be paid for. 

Do you think that form would practically give to the public all the 
facilities which they now possess, and be a great gain to the Post Office !— 
Yes; Ido. Iam quite satisfied that our present system encourages the 
senders of many telegrams to run to waste with regard to their addresses. 
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When you speak of the direct advantage likely to arise from the adop- 
tion of that plan, are you referring to a direct increase of revenue or in the 
way of liberating the wires !—Not so much in direct revenue as in liberating 
the wires ; there would be some direct revenue of course. 


The pneumatic system has been for some years in use in Manchester 
and Birmingham, and was recently extended to other four of the 
principal English towns; and has now a length of tube at its com- 
mand exactly ten times greater than what existed ten years ago. 
London alone, as we have seen, has upwards of 37,000 yards, or more 
than twenty-one miles, of leaden pipes buried beneath its streets, 
through which open telegrams are being sucked at all hours of the 
day and night, which seems astonishing; and yet practical men say 
that the system should in London be very largely extended. 

Other countries have availed themselves of the golden opportuni- 
ties which the evidence given before our Commission suggested ; and 
we regret that, as regards ‘ pneumatic letters’ (télégramme fermée), 
we in England are precisely in the same position as before. We 
read as follows in a recent article on the subject, and we may well 
be sorry at the losses and failures on our own part which it points 
out :— 


Whether the German Post Office officials have been studying a report 
intended for our own postal authorities we do not know, but it would 
appear that the pneumatic letter system, or ‘blow-post,’ as it is charac- 
teristically termed, is in operation in Berlin at this moment, and is in 
course of being considerably extended. The system, when complete, 
will comprise twenty-six kilometres of tubing and fifteen stations. The 
tubes will be of wrought iron, having a bore of sixty-five millimetres, 
and they will lie about one metre below the surface of the ground. 
Wrought-iron tubes are the exception in our pneumatic system, the method 
generally adopted being a leaden tube enclosed in a cast-iron pipe. We 
are, of course, unable to pronounce upon the merits of the two systems, 
although it would appear, on the face of the matter, that the freedom from 
corrosion, and the smoother surface afforded by such a workable metal as 
lead, are all in favour of an easier and more rapid working. The exhaust- 
ing machines and apparatus required for working the Berlin system are 
situated at four of the fifteen stations. Both compressed and rarefied air, 
or a combination of the two, are employed in propelling the ‘carriers,’ or 
boxes, into which the telegrams, or letters, are placed, and steam-engines of 
about twelve-horse power are used in condensing and rarefying the air. 
Each of the four main stations has two engines, which drive a compressing 
and an exhausting apparatus, and large containers, or reservoirs, are used 
for the condensed and rarefied air. The tension of the condensed air is 
about three atmospheres, and that of the rarefied about thirty-five milli- 
metres of mercury; and the former, heated to 45 degrees C. by the act of 
compression, is cooled in the reservoirs, which are surrounded with water. 
The letters and cards which have to be forwarded are of a prescribed size, 
twenty being the complement assigned to each ‘carrier.’ From ten to 
fifteen carriers are packed and forwarded at a time—a sort of pneumatic 
‘train,’ in fact; and behind the last ‘vehicle’ is placed a box with a 
leather ruffle, in order to secure the best closure of the tube. The velocity 
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of the carriers averages 1,000 metres per minute, and a train is despatched 
every quarter of an hour, each of the two circuits or routes into which the 
system is divided being traversed in twenty minutes, including stoppages. 
The entire cost of this novel and apparently complete system is estimated 
at 1,250,000 marks ; and it is always well to remember, in speaking of the 
cost of a pneumatic system, as compared with that of an ordinary telegraph, 
that the outlay is as nearly final as possible, there being practically no 
limit to the ‘life’ of a pneumatic tube, especially if it be constructed of lead 
and protected from external injury by an outer coating of iron. A ‘blow- 
post’ letter appears to cost 3d. in Berlin, or about one-fourth of the cost of 
a telegram, and the average time of delivery in any quarter of the city is 
stated tobeone hour. Admitting ourown Metropolitan telegraphic system 
to be perfect as far as it goes, it is perfectly clear, from the report of the 
Select Committee already referred to, that a cheaper rate than 1s. for local 
telegrams is not to be hoped for so long as the costly machinery of wires, 
instruments, and clerks, is maintained for telegraphing over distances 
readily compassable by the pneumatic system. What strikes us, on reading 
an account of the Berlin system, is that these pneumatic tubes afford an 
opportunity of combining the postal and telegraph services, in such a way 
as to confer a maximum benefit on the public at a minimum of cost. At 
all events, it will hardly be doubted that what is necessary and possible in 
Berlin is more necessary, and should be equally possible, in London; and 
it would seem to be positive economy to replace the wires, which are now 
happily being removed from housetops in all directions, by leaden tubes 
to be filled with air, which costs next to nothing, rather than by iron pipes 
full of a costly and perishable combination of copper and gutta-percha, 


This is a subject that well deserves the serious consideration of 
Mr. Fawcett, the more surely that a very influential organ can write 
in this style :— 


So little has the Post Office administration of this country entered into 
that spirit of progress which the example of Paris and Berlin present, that 
except in London the pneumatic system is practically unknown, and in the 
Metropolis it is used exclusively as the. handmaid of the electric telegraph, 
never as its substitute. The tubes laid down there are, if we mistake not, 
greater in length than those described as existing in Berlin, but they have no 
pretensions to the character of a circular service, and are simply viewed as a 
relief from the vast network of wires and service of telegraphists, which the 
large number of messages, sent up from a few offices to the central bureau, 
would entail. So long as the blow-post is thus treated as the auxiliary of 
the electric telegraph, no progress will be made; and it seems a matter 
which our commercial men should take up, in order that a different view of 
the subject should be attained. 


With regard to the general question of reduction of telegraphic 
rates, the Commission say in their report :— 


In declining at present to make any recommendation for a general re- 
duction to a sixpenny rate for short messages or for local traffic, the Com- 
mittee are guided by the present condition of the telegraph service of the 
State. When the clerks in the office have become accustomed to the man- 
agement of their own instruments, and when, by a more enlightened system 
of training, they have an intelligent, instead of an empirical, knowledge of 
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the work they have to perform, the Committee do not doubt that there will 
be a large increase in the capacity of wires and instruments to transmit 
more messages than at present. Constant improvements in instruments 
are being made, and it is difficult to place a limit to the future capabilities 
of telegraphic operations. Automatic telegraphy, if the work be continuous, 
gives a greatly increased capacity to a wire, and by a proper combination of 
this system with hand-worked instruments, the capacity for work of the 
various offices will be considerably augmented, but at present they might 
break down under any enlarged strain of work, produced by a sudden de- 
velopment of the system. It is due, however, to the Post Office authorities, 
to say that they are constantly improving their telegraphic capacities for 
work, and that even now messages are transmitted with an efficiency and 
regularity which, a few years ago, would have been deemed impossible. 

One great point should always be borne in mind, that the postal tele- 
graph system differs from a purely commercial undertaking in this, that as 
it was taken over by the State primarily for the convenience of the public, 
all increase of traffic which can be brought about without loss to the 
revenue adds to the national value of the system. Moreover, as the exist- 
ing wires and staff are capable of undertaking a considerably increased 
traffic, and as it is impossible either to maintain or get rid of superfluous 
wires and operatives without heavy expense and loss, the desirability of 
developing the telegraph traffic of the country up to the full capacity of the 
system seems to your Committee to admit of no dispute. 


Mr. Fawcett, when waited on by a deputation whose object was 
to urge a reduction of telegraph rates, practically retreated under 
shadow of the Treasury. With his views of political economy and 
progress, he must have felt certain forms of official restriction some- 
what painful; forthere can be no doubt that there is a great deal of 
truth in the passage which we shall now venture to quote :— 


Those who oppose the introduction of sixpenny telegrams on Mr. 
Fawcett’s plan are reduced to this argument. They object to the reform 
because they insist on the Telegraph Department earning more than three 
and a half per cent. on its capital. Such a contention, however, is unten- 
able, even on Mr. Fawcett’s own showing. At the beginning of his speech 
we find him arguing that it would be unjust to tax the people en masse, so 
that some of them might get cheaper telegrams—in other words, unjust that 
the Telegraph Department should work at a loss for the benefit of those 
rich enough to use it. Surely by parity of reasoning it is also unjust to 
compel it to earn a higher profit than that necessary to make it pay ex- 
penses, for that must mean the imposition of a tax on the senders of tele- 
grams for the benefit of those who send none. 


And again, with quite as effective argument :— 


Mr. Fawcett seemed to think that his hearers might be disappointed at 
the effects of the contemplated experiment upon the national revenue. But, 
whatever might be the immediate result of the reduction, it is perfectly 
certain that the loss involved by the sixpenny rate would be very soon 
made good. Moreover, admitting that the item of expense cannot be lost 
sight of, it is not, in such a matter as this, of paramount importance. The 
requirements of the country are the first thing which the Government have 
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to consider. If the argument of the purse had triumphed, we should, as 
Mr. Faweett’s analogy hinted, never have had the penny postage system. 
That reform entailed for thirty-three years a loss of revenue. The two 
cases are not, of course, completely parallel. The necessity of sixpenny 
telegrams can hardly be compared with the necessity which existed half a 
century ago for the institution devised by the philanthropic genius of Sir 
Rowland Hill. Yet if it can be shown that the demand is as pressing and 
as general as the memorial of the Society of Arts stated, a tolerably con- 
clusive case will have been made out for the concession. 


If the recent serious difficulty with the telegraphists should at 
length induce Mr. Fawcett to consider the adoption of the mecha- 
nical, in place of the electrical, method of conveying telegrams over 
short distances, and especially in London, it wiil not have arisen in 
vain, so far as the interests of the telegraphing public are concerned. 

Having proceeded thus far, we shall now glance briefly at some of 
the statistical and monetary aspects of the subject. The extent of 
telegraph lines in Great Britain is, proportionately to its size, 
greater than that of any other European State. The length of the 
electric wires of France is 35,000 miles, of Russia 31,000, of Austria 
29,000, and of Germany 28,000, while that of the United Kingdom 
is 25,000. The average number of telegraphic messages sent in 
Great Britain is more than double that of any of the nations just 
named. In France the annual rate is one message to every five per- 
sons, in Austria one to every seven, in Italy one to every six, in 
Russia one to every twenty-two, in Germany not quite one for every 
two inhabitants. In Great Britain and Ireland the number of tele- 
grams sent every year is equal to that of the entire population. 

Twenty-two years ago the number of miles of telegraph in Great 
Britain was 3,000; at the time of the transfer of the system to the 
Post Office there were in existence 15,203 miles of telegraphic line, 
and 59,250 miles of wire. There are at the present moment more 
than 20,000 miles of line, and nearly 110,000 miles of wire ; while the 
number of instruments, which stood at the time of the transfer below 
2,000, has been increased to upwards of 8,000. The combined com- 
panies forwarded amongst them some six millions of telegrams, and 
their revenue would be somewhere about half a million sterling. In 
the first year after the transfer of the system to the Post Office, the 
number of messages had risen to very nearly ten millions; in 1871, 
more than twelve and a half millions of messages had been for- 
warded ; in 1872 the number had risen to close upon fifteen mil- 
lions; while for the financial year ending March 31, 1874, the 
number cannot be very far short of eighteen millions. The total 
estimated revenue for the year is 1,220,000l., and there is every reason 
to believe that the estimate will be more than realised. Thus, the 
number of messages was tripled in four years, and the revenue con- 
siderably more than doubled—the difference of proportion between 
the increase in the number of messages and the increase in the 
revenue representing the gain to the British public by the transaction. 
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And the following figures will suffice to show how well the telegraphs 
pay, and how unfair it is that the public should be the losers because 
of the involvements of past and present, and of multifarious depart- 
ments. The gross receipts from the telegraphs in 1876 were 
1,287,000l., while the outlay for working expenses, renewals, &c., 
was 1,090,000/., which shows a profit realised of 197,0001. We 
refer to the year 1876, because it was the year in which that 
important Select Committee of the House of Commons, pre- 
sided over by Dr. Lyon Playfair, inquired into the telegraph 
system of the country. Passing on to the year which closed on 
March 31, 1880, we find that the gross receipts had increased to no 
less a sum than 1,471,000/., but that the working and other expenses 
have not increased in anything like the same ratio, owing to great 
economy having been introduced into the service and in consequence 
of improvements in the means of telegraphing. This largely in- 
creased revenue was obtained at a comparatively slight addition of 
cost. The working expenses had only increased from 1,090,000l. in 
1876 to 1,117,000l. in the year 1879-1880, so that the profit for the 
last financial year was 356,000l. The profit during the last four 
years has increased from 197,0001. to 354,000/. The result: becomes 
the more satisfactory when we turn to the capital account. This in- 
crease of profits of nearly 160,000/. was obtained with a compara- 
tively small addition to the capital account of about 1,000,000/. 
During the year 1880 the progress went on in an increasing ratio, for, 
comparing the receipts from telegrams for the first three months with 
the corresponding three months of the previous year, there is an in- 
crease in the receipts amounting to 80,0001. 

Another way of gauging the increase may be found. The total 
number of telegraphists employed by the companies was about 2,500, 
of whom less than 500 were women; and to this number fall to be 
added nearly 1,500 message boys, making a total of some 4,000 
persons. The Post Office employs nearly 6,000 telegraphists, of 
whom more than 1,500 are women, while the number of message 
boys exceeds 4,600—outnumbering the whole staff under the com- 
panies. It thus appears that in all considerably more than 10,000 
persons are employed in the telegraph work of the United Kingdom, 
not reckoning the ‘irregulars’ and supernumeraries. 

The great point, as we would earnestly urge, is that the question 
of profit is not the first question that ought to be considered in deal- 
ing with the development of the telegraph system. The public ser- 
vice should be primarily studied. This thoroughly accomplished, the 
rest is but a matter of time. In no instance has the liberal and en- 
terprising spirit been in the long run disappointed in dealing with 
such affairs; and at the present moment when discontent prevails 
amongst telegraphists, and ‘ strikes’ are even threatening, the most 
politic as well as the most profitable method of dealing with the 
whole difficulty may lie in the boldest and most generous spirit. 
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Unper Fatse Contours; or, ‘A Ronanp For 
AN OLIVER.’ 


By tue Avutuor oF *‘ Tue Broken Tryst.’ 


I, 


T was night. The gilt clock on the mantelpiece in that fairy-like 
boudoir had just rung out eleven sweet pings. The Lady 
Ermengarde Beaumonde reclined on a low chair before the perfumed 
wood-fire (she always burned perfumed woods after the fashion of the 
goddess Calypso, though she obliged no Ulysses to stretch his manly 
limbs before her blazing hearth—no Ulysses, indeed, would have re- 
quired two invitations to do so), and rested her charming little feet with 
the arched instep of long descent upon the steel fender. She held an 
uncut number of the most recently started periodical upon her 
knee. The Lady Ermengarde was bored. She frequently was bored. 
She held on her knee the uncut number of ‘ Our Planet,’ containing 
an article upon the evolution of the human nose from the first moment 
when it became necessary to the advanced descendant of Bathybius 
to scent his prey, through the badger, the pig, the mole, the fox, 
the Esquimaux, the Digger Indian, the snub-nosed plebeian, &c., up to 
the most nobly-arched feature in the English House of Peers—a charm- 
ing sketch of the domestic life of an actress renowned in more senses 
than one, side by side, for the sake of artistic contrast, with a 
glimpse at the private life of a Bishop well known by his devotional 
writings—an amusing summary of the personal defects and physical 
peculiarities of living Members of Parliament, a few chatty para- 
graphs of West End scandal and club gossip—and a very clever article 
on the reasons which induced Shakespeare to feign himself the author 
of Bacon’s well-known tragedies, Bacon to credit himself with the 
production of King James’s ‘ Advancement of Learning,’ and other 
celebrated works, and the holy and virtuous Henry VIII. to adopt so 
skilful a plan of concealing the good deeds of his right hand from 
the knowledge of his left, as to give credulous persons the impression 
that his conduct was not wholly free from blame. And yet, with 
all these things in her hand to read, the Lady Ermengarde was bored. 
She wanted some fresh interest in life. She had tried many 
things and found them vanity. She had gone to Church every morn- 
ing in the dark for several weeks together, and dined on salmon, soles, 
and plover’s eggs, every Friday. She had held drawing-room meet- 
ings on behalf of missions to the superior clergy of the Church of 
Rome from the Pope downwards. She had written half of a fashion- 
able novel in the fewilleton of the periodical preceding ‘ Our Planet,’ 
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but the editor had begun to be exacting in the matter of grammar 
and semicolons, and had required the heroine’s eyes to be of the same 
colour in at least two consecutive numbers; her maid, too, had com- 
plained that correcting proofs made her head ache, so she had ceased 
to furnish weekly copy; and, as a second titled fewzlletoniste was 
not forthcoming and a celebrated atheist at the same time with- 
drew his contributions, the sale of the periodical had suffered. Then 
she took to dingy colours in dress and furniture, called chairs 
and tables, colours and stuffs, right or wrong, as if they had been 
actions, and spoke of fragments of china and scraps of carving as 
very ‘precious.’ She alluded to mankind in general as the ¢ herd, called 
respectable persons Philistines, and invariably spoke of results as out- 
comes. Then she became specially attached to china, and having 
seen a specimen of willow-pattern on a cottage shelf, became its 
happy possessor on tendering a golden pound to the proprietress. 
Next morning, there was a crowd round the principal entrance of 
Beaumonde Castle, demanding audience of the Lady Ermengarde. 
It consisted of the matrons of the village. Each matron bore a large 
basket containing her household crockery, which she desired to part 
with at a guinea the piece. Thus the lovely lady found that even 
willow-pattern china is vanity. 

‘ My life is an abysmal void,’ sighed the high-born lady, tossing 
‘Our Planet’ wearily aside. ‘ The rayless universe glares blackly upon 
me from its sightless eyeballs. There is something wrong clearly 
with the present phase of civilisation, and things may not come right 
for the next thousand years or so.’ Then she gently removed two 
tears—two real tears—she was positive that they were not the result 
of a yawn, one from each side of her patrician nose, and experienced 
an exquisite sensation of misery. ‘I yearn for experience,’ she con- 
tinued, ‘I long to plunge into the vast abysses of other existences. I 
should like to be a daughter of the people, wrestling with the elements 
for bread, as in France, an Indian mother rocking her infant in the 
soft arms of the spicy breeze, an Alpine herd-girl singing in the live 
air of the mountains; I 

The door opened, and the lithe form of Amyline, her ladyship’s 
lovely and accomplished maid, appeared. 

‘If you please, my lady, Miss Borrowdale has woke and would 
like to see your ladyship,’ she said, with the exquisite finish that the 
lady’s maid loves to give to the accent of our native tongue. 

In another moment Lady Ermengarde was in a dimly lighted 
chamber, bending over the recumbent form of a pale but charming 
girl, whom she kissed with affection. 

‘You have had a nice sleep, Emmy ; I came in just before dinner 
° hear what Dr. Dosemwel had reported, and you had just gone off, 
she said. 

‘Yes, Ermy, I think I must have slept for sorrow, replied the 
patient. ‘I don’t know what to do. Mrs. Bobbinet-Tompkins cannot 
wait any longer than next Monday, and Dr. Dosemwel says that, 
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although perfectly free of disease, I must have complete rest for at 
least two months.’ 

‘Dr. Dosemwel is a man of sense, Emmy. I shall have the 
pleasure of keeping you two months longer; you will get out of 
going to these horrid people altogether, and who knows what may 
happen in the course of two months, my dear ?’ 

‘Ah! Ermengarde, if you knew the toil, anxiety, and humiliation 
I have gone through to secure this situation, you would not speak so 
lightly,’ Miss Borrowdale said, reproachfully, ‘and to think of—of 
being dependent ’ Here she cried a little. 

‘Stuff and nonsense !’ returned the Lady Ermengarde, who kept 
her heroics for private consumption and indulged in true common- 
place heartiness when really moved. *‘ Dependent, child! Did I con- 
sider myself dependent when I stayed for three months at Mr. Bor- 
rowdale’s? Come, come! your illness has made you morbid and 
fanciful. I shall get Dr. Dosemwel to scold you roundly for such 
notions.’ 

‘It makes such a difference when one really is poor,’ sobbed the 
patient. Several indubitable tears now traced their pearly course 
over Lady Ermengarde’s cheeks, and she turned her- head away and 
murmured ‘ Stuff and nonsense !’ once more. 

Miss Borrowdale’s situation was as follows: cradled in luxury and 
bred in refinement, she had lived a joyous life until the crash of a 
large bank, owing to fraud on the part of the directors, had obliged 
her father, a shareholder, to sell his patrimony and renounce all that 
he possessed. Mr. Borrowdale now earned his bread in an office, 
while such of his children as were in a position to do so, sought theirs 
by labour. Emily had just obtained her first situation as a governess 
in the family of a rich retired manufacturer, and was passing a few 
weeks at Beaumonde Castle before entering on her labours, when she 
was taken ill. Thus Dr. Dosemwel’s prescription of two months’ res: 
was most embarrassing. 

In vain did Lady Ermengarde try to cheer her with assurances 
that another situation could be found as soon as necessary; she had 
lived through the agony of obtaining one, and did not wish to repeat 
it. Lady Ermengarde then hinted that Mrs. Bobbinet-Tompkins was 
a vulgar and exacting person who would render her friend’s existence 
intolerable. ‘ People always are exacting to governesses,’ she replied, 
recalling the herculean labours of those who had had the privilege of 
instructing herself and Lady Ermengarde. ‘And a great many 
people are vulgar. And there are the dear little children, who can’t 
help being nice. And it is better to go into quite another social 
sphere. I should not like to meet my old friends as a governess, 
Ermy. Think of seeing your carriage at the door while I was mewed 
up in a schoolroom full of slates and naughty children.’ 

The Lady Ermengarde dried her own tears and those of her 
friend with the same handkerchief, and a flash as of lightning 
traversed her features. ‘I have just thought of somebody who would 
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go as your substitute,’ she cried. * Where are the woman’s letters ? 
Let me see at once what duties are required, and so on.’ 

‘But would it be quite fair to the poor girl? She might wish to 
keep the situation,’ suggested the invalid. 

‘On the contrary, she only wishes temporary occupation. She 
has other engagements to begin after two months. Now go to sleep, 
dear. I will take this Mrs. Tompkins’ letters, and communicate with 
this girl at once. All shall be arranged and you shall stay at the 
Castle two months longer, won’t you ?’ 

‘You are too kind. But I cannot have you. Remember your 
engagement with your cousins in the Tyrol.’ 

‘Ah! that is vexatious. How can I get out of that? Never 
mind ; we will make some satisfactory arrangement. My cousin 
Gertrude is going to our villa at Ryde for sea-air. You like each 
other, and you may as well take care of each other. And Amyline 
shall be your maid. It will be fun to do without a maid, and 
Amyline needs sea-air, too. My dear, the scheme is charming.’ 

In the course of a few days all was arranged. The substitute 
agreed to take Miss Borrowdale’s duties; Mrs. Bobbinet-Tompkins 
made no objection; and on the following Monday the now conva- 
lescent invalid started with the faithful Amyline for Ryde, and the 
Lady Ermengarde, accompanied by her lady mother’s own maid, who 
was to convey her as far as London, set out for that city, where she 
was to meet the cousins with whom she was to pass a few days before 
going to the Tyrol. 


II. 


Surevy Mrs. Bobbinet-Tompkins must have been 2 very accommodating 
person to agree so sweetly to the advent of a substitute in place of 
the accomplished and high-bred governess she had chosen so care- 
fully for the little Bobbinet-Tompkinses? Not at all. It had occurred 
to Lady Ermengarde that the woman might rebel against her arrange- 
ments and make herself a nuisance, so she decided that the simplest 
plan would be to say nothing about it to this ill-used householder. 
In short, the substitute was to pass for Miss Borrowdale, who was 
known to her employer by correspondence only. 

Thus on that sunny August Monday the innocent Bobbinet-Tomp- 
kinses confidently expected the arrival of the veritable Emily 
Borrowdale at the close of the day. Mrs. Bobbinet-Tompkins was 
sitting in her gorgeous gilt drawing-room at the Grove, a large square 
stucco box in gloomy grounds overgrown with trees, just outside the 
little country town of Rawleigh. She was working a large red and 
yellow parrot in Berlin wool, and talking to the curate of Raw- 
leigh, who was virtuously suppressing yawns and snatching fugitive 
glances at the gilt clock covered with gilt cupids and cornucopias. 
Visits to the Grove bored him. He was well-born and poor; the 
Tompkinses were exactly the reverse ; they belonged to that class in 
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which the absence of sweetness and light (according to the evangel of 
St. Matthew of England) is most painfully apparent. Mr. B. Tomp- 
kins was that proud boast of his native land, a self-made man. 
Persons still living remembered him as a very dirty little boy in 
Manchester streets, but no one exactly knew how his wealth had 
originated. That persons might never forget his claims to the con- 
sideration of mankind on account of an abundant supply of ready 
money, it was his constant habit to jingle coins in his trousers pockets. 
This he did on all occasions, even in church during the sermon, when 
the filial care of his eldest daughter warned him by recurrent pinches, 
that everything is good in season only. He was sitting on the edge 
of one of his own chairs, trying not to whistle, on the afternoon in 
question. Ernestina, his grown-up child, known as Ty, was sitting 
opposite the curate, pouring out afternoon tea. Montague, the 
youngest hope of the Bobbinet-Tompkinses, in tiny curls and velvet 
knickerbockers, was pulling the curly tail of a pug, who whined at 
intervals ; a little girl sat near him, and made frequent raids on the 
eake basket when Ty’s face was turned. 

Wheels were heard on the gravel, and through the open window 
a dingy cab with luggage was seen to drive up before the door. 

‘Oh! that’s my new governess,’ observed Mrs. Bobbinet-Tomp- 
kins, who certainly would have been the better for one. ‘A very 
accomplished person, Mr. Swelby, that ’as lived in ’igh families.’ 

Perhaps it was wrong of the curate, but his glass was in his eye 
and directed upon the cab in a minute, where he had the satisfaction 
of seeing the dim outline of a female form, as it descended from the 
vehicle. 

The butler having announced the arrival in a deprecating way, as 
if to apologise for the intrusion of so insignificant a subject upon 
polite attention, the hostess said affably, ‘ ‘Teller to walk in, poor 
thing!’ 

The door shut and opened again with the announcement, rather 
grudgingly made, of ‘ Miss Bothertale !’ 

A tall and graceful girl in a plain black stuff dress, the severest. 
of bonnets, and large green spectacles, entered with a slight, indeed 
rather a patronising inclination of the head, which included every- 
body. The curate at once observed that she had small and elegant 
hands and feet, and that her gloves and boots were perfection. 

She looked inquiringly at the motley party before her, wondering 
if the curate were to be included among her pupils (she might have 
taught him a thing or two) and then made a special salutation to 
the mistress of the house, who offered her two fat fingers, to which she 
responded by the tender of two slim ones, the result of which was a 
kind of double St. Andrew’s cross formed of human digits. 

Mr. Bobbinet-Tompkins rose and nervously mopped his forehead, 
then he falteringly handed the new arrival a chair, and snatched it 
away again in his trepidation as she was about to take it. So that 
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she just missed taking a seat on the ground. He was afraid of 
governesses. 

‘Glad to see you, miss,’ he said upon being introduced. ‘’Ow’s 
Pa and Ma?’ to which Miss Borrowdale replied to his great relief 
(for he had a rooted conviction, which recurred to him after his 
question, to the effect that governesses were invariably orphans), that 
her parents were well. 

‘Give Miss Borrowdale a cup of tea, Ty, she will be glad of a 
little something after her journey, I dessay,’ said the lady of the house 
nervously fluttering her parrot. ‘ Miss Bobbinet-Tompkins ’as left 
the school-room,’ she added; ‘ those are two of your pupils, Master 
Bobbinet-Tompkins and Miss Genevieve Georgiana Bobbinet-Tomp- 
kins. Come, Monty and Genny, go and speak to your governess this 
minute. Which they did after a fashion. ‘I ain’t going to learn 
French,’ observed Monty, defiantly, as the tall lady stroked his curls. 
‘And you shan’t teach me sums, you nasty thing!’ added Genny, 
pouting. 

The lady smiled and pinched each little fat cheek. ‘It will bea 
triumph if I succeed in teaching you manners, dear children,’ she 
said, thoughtfully. 

In the meantime the bell had been rung, and two shy girls, all 
angles, redness and blunders, tumbled over each other into the 
room. 

They were about fourteen and sixteen, were introduced as Miss 
Jeannetta Marguerite, and Miss Juliana Mabel Annetta, and made 
no reply whatever when addressed, but sat with hanging heads 
and pouting lips, occasionally nudging each other and giggling. 

‘The ’ole B. T. family,’ observed the master of the house face- 
tiously. ‘ Ern,’ with a wave in the direction of Mrs. Bobbinet-Tomp- 
kins, ‘ Ty, Et, Ju, Gen, Mont, and Snip,’ pointing to the pug; ‘ eh, 
Swelby ?’ 

‘Certainly,’ replied the curate, ‘a charming group.’ 

‘This is your first situation, Miss Borrowdale,’ said Mrs. Bob- 
binet-Tompkins: ‘I dessay it will take you some time to get into 
your place. We shall treat you quite as one of the family. And if 
you like to bring your work in of an evening when we are alone, and 
improve Miss Bobbinet-Tompkins’s French, and play the piano to 
Mr. Bobbinet-Tompkins, there will be no objection.’ 

‘ Really ?’ : 

‘ And you'll be had in sometimes to play at parties,’ added Monty, 
who was promptly crushed by his eldest sister. 

After what seemed to Miss Borrowdale an eternity, she received 
a broad hint that she might retire, which she was but too glad to do 
after a day’s hot dusty journey. 

‘ Your duties will not begin till to-morrow,’ said Mrs. Bobbinet- 
Tompkins, considerately. ‘ School-room tea is at six.’ 

‘And look here, my dear,’ added Mr. Bobbinet-Tompkins, ‘ don’t 
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you hurry up in the morning; you just take as long a snooze as you 
like, and get your roses back. Eh, Swelby ?’ 

Something very like an explosion of girlish laughter was heard in 
the hall after the door had closed upon the new governess. But the 
curate was covered with confusion and the mistress of the house full 
of indignation. 

‘Upon my word, Tompkins, you do go on abominably!’ she 
exclaimed: ‘such familiarity with a person of that kind! Well, 
children, what do you think of her? I declare I never was so disap- 
appointed in my life. A nasty common gown that didn’t cost above 
a pound, making and all, and such a bonnet! And those great 
spectacles. I must say I expected something more fashionable. And 
coming from an ’igh family too.’ 

The curate smiled. He had opened the door for Miss Borrowdale 
on her leaving the apartment, and had ascertained the hue of the eyes 
concealed by those unbecoming appliances, the green spectacles. To 
his hostess’s regrets that she had failed to secure an instructress who 
would polish her children’s manners, and give them a certain air of 
bong tong, he opposed his conviction that, despite her quiet dress, 
Miss Borrowdale had evidently moved in the highest circles. And, as 
Mr. Swelby was on speaking terms with live earls, this reassured her. 


III. 


WueEn Miss Borrowdale reached the small apartment near the roof, 
allotted to her, she caught sight of her own face and spectacles in the 
glass and burst out laughing. Then she threw the glasses off and sat 
down in a chair between the little bed and the little window and 
surveyed her new domain. 

‘No hot water, a glass the size of one’s face, no maid, and painted 
furniture,’ she murmured. ‘This is real life! I wonder how I shall 
get through my hair! I won’t be beaten. And how can I dress for 
dinner? Noone has unpacked my trunk.’ Then she remembered 
that tea was the only forthcoming refreshment, which was the more 
inconvenient as she had lunched merely upon biscuits and sherry. 

‘Oh! that drawing-room scene!’ she continued. ‘ This is indeed 
something new! The terrible fat woman with her pomposity, the 
vulgar man with his jingling pockets and his good-nature. Those 
dreadful children! Cottagers’ children are princes to them. I never 
imagined that such persons could exist. Two months alone with 
those four children! Courage, my dear; human nature is worth 
studying ; let me merge my consciousness in that of others for a time. 
And this is life—real life? Yes; I am indeed living, I am wrestling 
with circumstance. I wonder if they will starve me? I almost hope 
so. If the rain would come through this roof, and the wind through 
this window, it would be perfect ! And yet—poor Emmy > Here 
the fictitious Miss Borrowdale burst into tears, and passed the next 
ten minutes in laughing and weeping alternately. 
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‘I say, Miss Borrowdale, ain’t you coming to tea?’ cried a small 
voice, as a small hand rattled impatiently at the handle of the locked 
door. ‘It’s getting cold, and Monty has eaten all the jam off the 
bread, and Etta and Ju say they can’t wait any longer.’ 

Then Miss Borrowdale dried her eyes, and came down to the 
schoolroom, a bare, cheerless apartment, hung with maps and scantily 
furnished, on the next floor. The window was high, and commanded a 
view of part of the stables, including a pump. The tea-table was not 
more inviting from its recent invasion by Master Monty. 

‘I say, haven’t you been crying?’ he exclaimed, with all the 
innocent heartlessness of a young child. ‘I can see, for all your 
great spectacles. Why do governesses always cry the first day ? 
Only babies should cry.’ 

‘If you make any more remarks upon me, Monty, I shall put you 
in the corner,’ she replied, to his amazement. 

Of course he made one to test her, and immediately found him- 
self in the corner. Monty felt that the crucial moment had come, 
and that he or she must be master of the situation now and for ever. 
He therefore put forth all his powers and a dreadful battle ensued, 
from which Miss Borrowdale emerged victorious with flushed cheeks 
and flashing eyes. 

‘To think of a miserable little boy like you defying me!’ she 
cried, while Monty howled dismally, but submissively, and soon 
came and laid his golden curls on her shoulder, and asked to be 
kissed. 

It took longer to vanquish the three girls; but in the course of 
time they, too, found that they had to do with a will stronger than 
their own, and that had apparently never been crossed. 

‘Let’s have her sent away!’ said Ju to Etta when they dis- 
covered the fact. ‘ What can we tell Ma about her ?’ 

This involved some cogitation on the part of the young 
ladies. 

A few days after her arrival, the new governess—bonnet, spectacles, 
and all—was walking in the fields with her young charges, accom- 
panied by the renowned pug, Snip. They passed through a dairy of 
sober-looking cows, who were thoughtfully chewing the cud and 
blinking in the sunshine. Snip of course flew at their heels, after 
the manner of small dogs, and then dashed away snarling and exult- 
ing at their clumsy and futile efforts to poke him with their horns. 
But a high-spirited young heifer, too young to take such annoyances 
with the philosophy of her more experienced sisters, resented Snip’s 
impertinence, and, lashing her tail and elevating her hind-quarters 
with the angular clumsiness peculiar to a cow, charged Snip and 
pursued him. Snip’s heart misgave him. He fled to his young 
friends, who, seeing the lashed tail and furious onslaught of the 
heifer—who was speedily reinforced by the whole dairy, their straight 
backs rising and falling like so many levers in a complicated 
machine, and their tails appearing every second above their heads— 
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were seized with a panic, and fled with wild shrieks. Their in- 
structress pursued them, vainly trying to get them to turn and face 
the herd; and at last, finding that the animals came thundering on, 
and would soon trample and perhaps gore the children, seized 
Monty’s stick and with that and her umbrella turned to resist the 
charge alone. She threw her spectacles and the stick at the fore- 
most cows, and then rapidly opened and shut the umbrella in the 
creatures’ faces. But alas! the main body still thundered on, and 
in a minute Miss Borrowdale was down, and the charge upon her. 
At that moment there was the lusty shout of a male voice, and two 
quick following reports from a double-barrelled gun fired in the air, 
then aman in gaiters and shooting-coat leapt the stile, and rushed 
towards the now retreating cows, who scattered themselves in all 
directions at the sound of the gun. 

Miss Borrowdale rose before the sportsman reached her, first 
kneeling, and then standing, a little tremulously. 

‘Thank you for your shots,’ she said, seeing the sportsman, and 
observing that the children were safe (though crying bitterly) on the 
other side of the stile. ‘It is not agreeable to be trampled upon, 
though cows are better than——’ 

‘Are you not hurt? Are you quite sure?’ he asked, anxiously. 

‘Thanks, not at all. Only a little bruised. A hoof touched my 
arm only and my dress.’ 

The sportsman sank on one knee to pick up the severe bonnet, 
which was now an amorphous thing, and looked up in undisguised 
admiration at the tall beautiful figure above him. Her blue eyes 
sparkled in undimmed beauty, the nostrils of the delicate arched nose 
quivered like those of a thorough-bred when the hounds give tongue, 
a flush of victory was on her cheeks, her gold hair had descended in 
two heavy braids, and was all ruffled by the breeze. He thought her 
the most lovely being he had ever seen—a heroine, a princess, an 
impersonation of victory, and surrendered his heart to her on the 
spot. The long fringes of the lady’s beautiful eyes drooped before 
his impassioned gaze, and the consciousness of a tenderer victory 
suffused her cheek. 

Thanks to the prattle of the children, he soon knew her name, 
address, and condition, and left her at the gates of the Grove, full of 
enthusiasm, and wildly devising plans for improving the acquaintance. 
After sitting in enraptured meditation for half an hour on the top of 
a five-barred gate, a thought struck him. He took up his gun, 
jumped into the road, which ran by a common, and struck straight 
across the latter, till he reached a villa on the other side just at the 
end of the street. A side door bore the inscription, ‘Surgery;’ on 
the outside gate was the legend on a brass, ‘ James Athole, M.D.’ 

‘ An old friend!’ he replied, in answer to the man’s inquiry for 
his name, when he had been admitted. 

‘What, Dorsay? Sir Marmaduke!’ cried Dr. Athole, rising at 
the sight of his visitor. 
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They had been at a public school together, and were contem- 
poraries. Sir Marmaduke had taken some shooting near Rawleigh, 
and the evening before Dr. Athole had dined with him at the village 
inn where he was lodging. It was now only the 3rd of September. 

‘In your description of Rawleigh last night, Athole, you amused 
me with a sketch of some queer people living at the Grove,’ began 
Sir Marmaduke. 

‘I did. The Bobbinet-Tompkinses, some of my best patients. 
Somebody always ill there.’ 

‘So you told me, my dear fellow. Is anybody ill now?’ 

‘Well, not ill, but on my books. They fancy the little boy is 
ailing—only son and heir—so I look him up from time to time, 
satisty them with a little bitter water by way of a tonic, and occa- 
sionally venture to hint at poorer diet. That's all.’ 

‘The very thing!’ cried Sir Marmaduke, in ecstasy. 

Dr. Athole looked at him in surprise, and had a great mind to feel 
his pulse. Had Sir Marmaduke got a sunstroke that warm Septem- 
ber afternoon ? 

‘The little boy has a governess,’ continued Sir Marmaduke, and 
Dr. Athole smiled. 

‘I need not feel his pulse,’ he thought. ‘ Dorsay is suffering 
from a pretty governess. Symptoms: incoherence, fever, delusions. 
Treatment : two parts ridicule to one of remonstrance; fill up with 
indifference.’ 

‘Little boys of that age usually have governesses, Sir Marma- 
duke,’ he replied aloud. 

‘Not such governesses as this,’ returned Sir Marmaduke, whose 
malady had reached so divine an elevation that he was impervious to 
ridicule. 

Then, to the amazement of Dr. Athole, who was himself young, 
handsome, and in that fancy-free condition when things concerning 
the tender passion have lost nothing of their original bloom, the 
sportsman discovered to him the wound he had received in that day’s 
chase, when the blind archer—turning the tables—had made game 
of him, and transfixed the fluttering thing beneath his waistcoat with 
such fatal effect. 

‘So you wish to be introduced to this young lady?’ said the 
physician, with a thoughtful air of pondering the gravity of symp- 
toms. ‘Who is she, and what? She is a stranger to everybody 
here but the Bobbinet-Tompkinses, who first saw her about ten 
» days ago.’ 

‘Who is she? A daughter of the gods from her appearance! 
and, if I have my will, she will be Lady Dorsay before long.’ 

‘You intend to marry this lady, then? Don’t you think, Sir 
Marmaduke, that you had better go through a course of cooling 
medicine for a time? Or shall I shock you? I have a powerful 
galvanic battery at hand!’ 

‘You have no assistant, Athole ; a man of your standing should 
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have one. I have, as you know, made some progress in the study of 
the healing art——’ 

‘ You have acquired sufficient knowledge to be dangerous to any 
person upon whom you exercise it,’ interrupted the expert, with a 
smile. ‘I would put more faith in the virgin page of innocence. 
But what, in the name of all that is incoherent, has this to do with 
your delusion about marrying ?’ 

Sir Marmaduke briefly explained. His’ plan was to personate 
Dr. Athole’s assistant, and in this character gain admittance to the 
Bobbinet-Tompkins’ schoolroom. After much discussion Dr. Athole 
refused. He could not, he said, incur the responsibility of risking 
the happiness, perhaps even the good name, of a young woman who 
depended upon herself for her bread. Then it was that Sir Marma- 
duke charged the doctor with being himself smitten. 

‘In that case,’ he said, ‘let us each have a fair field and no 
favour, and let her decide which is the best man of the two. 
Neither of us will take an unfair advantage. It shall be all on the 
square. The man who makes the best running wins.’ 

This imputation Dr. Athole disclaimed with much amusement. 
The idea of adoring any particular individual is so indescribably 
droll to a being whose heart is intact. But he hinted at possible 
danger from Mr. Swelby, whose history of Miss Borrowdale’s recep- 
tion at the Grove he retailed, unconsciously taking care that it lost 
nothing in the second narration. 

Now Sir Marmaduke was accustomed to take a good deal of 
trouble to accomplish his will—that is to say, he was a man. More- 
over, besides the advantage of sex, he possessed those of wealth, rank, 
and personal fascination, and consequently he was not in the habit 
of being balked in his desires. Dr. Athole, on the contrary, pos- 
sessed the advantage of sex only, in consequence of which he had 
been occasionally obliged to yield to the will of others. Thus it came 
to pass that the stronger will prevailed, and after some discussion 
Sir Marmaduke Dorsay became a member of Dr. Athole’s household, 
under the style and title of Mr. Killem, qualified assistant. He was 
thus introduced to Mrs. Athole, the doctor’s mother, that very 
evening, after having changed his hunting gear and received his. 
portmanteau from his inn. Mrs. Athole was naturally surprised at 
the suddenness with which her son had engaged an assistant ; but, 
being told that the opportunity of meeting Killem, his old fellow- 
student, was one of those golden ones that it is criminal to miss, 
and being charmed by the gentlemanly and modest demeanour of 
the new assistant, received him very graciously. 

‘ By the way, Killem,’ said the doctor at breakfast next morning, 
‘you may as well go down to the surgery, and keep an eye on the 
dispenser while he is making up the medicines—he isn’t to be trusted 
—and make up a bottle yourself for little Tompkins: two grains 
sp. gentian, fill up with aqua.’ 

The assistant stared for a moment, and then meekly acquiesced, 
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while Dr. Athole’s countenance behind his ‘ Lancet’ would have made 
a good study for ‘ L’homme qui rit.’ 

When the assistant found himself a few moments afterwards in 
the surgery superintending the compounding of nauseous things by 
the dispenser, who evidently looked down upon him as a subordinate 
in the establishment, and listening to the symptoms of a woman of 
fourscore, who appeared to have inherited every fleshly ill occasioned 
by Adam’s transgression, he began to feel that he could realise the 
emotions of Jacob during his seven years’ shepherding. After care- 
fully noting down the symptoms of a dozen people in a little book, 
he sat in the doctor’s chair in the consulting room and laughed aloud. 
Then he took a stethoscope, and looked through it across the common 
at the ancestral trees of the Grove, vainly hoping to hit the school- 
room window. 

‘I must keep a diary—* Diary of a Physician!”’ he said to him- 
self; ‘ my experiences will furnish me with laughter in hoary age, 
and they give me something in common with her. Yes; she, too, 
is oppressed by uncongenial toil, and subject to the wishes of others. 
And, alas! dependent for bread upon such things !—that is, if bread 
be necessary to so divine a creature, which I doubt! My divine! 
I wonder what delicious name belongs to her—Doris? Hermione ? 
Geraldine ?—ask the children, they will know, Suppose it should 
be Matilda or Betsy! Well! even Betsy would be beautiful if it 
were hers! ‘“ When tongues speak sweetly, then they name her 
name!” ’ 

At that very moment Miss Borrowdale, sitting in the schoolroom 
at lessons, was also devoured by inward mirth. 

‘What a diary mine will be!’ she was thinking. ‘ The cow inci- 
dent will give it relief. I shall call him the Handsome Unknown, 
or the Deliverer. At lunch I will get the names of the resident 
gentry from the Bobbinets, and guess at his. Iam glad that I shalk 
never meet him. Iam not sorry that the bonnet was smashed—and 
the spectacles! what would he have thought of those ?’ 

Ten minutes later the wheels of a carriage called the attention of 
the scholars from their books, and they were with difficulty kept in 
their seats. Then the door opened, and Mrs. Bobbinet-Tompkins, 
with a face heated from ascending the stairs, and with her cap-strings 
flying, bustled in, 

‘Dr. Athole is sent for to a case of life and death, my dears,’ she 
said, pantingly ; ‘so he’s sent his assistant, Mr. Killem, this morning, 
just to report progress ’—and the tall figure of the Handsome Un- 
known entered behind her. 

The old custom of professional attire has gone out, so that there 
was nothing unsuitable to Mr. Killem in the plain morning suit. 
of Sir Marmaduke ; nor was the well-bred ease of his manner, as he 
saluted the presiding deity of the little domain, startling, though. 
decidedly agreeable. 

Now why did Miss Borrowdale’s heart sink as she beheld the hero 
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of yesterday? And what could she mean by murmuring within 
herself, ‘ Only a doctor’s assistant!’ Do governesses usually require 
their male acquaintances to be dukes ? 


IV. 
‘I askepD to be admitted to the schoolroom, Miss Borrowdale,’ 
observed the doctor calmly, ‘ because I thought it as well to see the 
conditions under which the little man works. I need scarcely hint to 
you, who have made the subject your study, that health and mental 
occupation in children are inextricably intermixed.’—‘ If she knew my 
extensive ignorance of either ’—he reflected. 

‘If he suspected my utter inexperience of children,’ thought 
she, while Mrs. Bobbinet-Tompkins, impressed by the doctor’s last 
mouth-filling words, and the careful interest he evinced in Monty asa 
whole, rather than as a merely physical phenomenon, began to think 
that in future she should desire the presence of the assistant rather 
than the principal. ‘He has the very newest ideas,’ she thought, and 
proceeded to ask some rather embarrassing questions touching the 
young doctor’s studies and experience. 

Then Monty’s tongue and pulse were examined, and the most 
learned remarks, in words five syllables long, were made upon him by 
his new physician, who had no fear of the mother and children, but 
who experienced a constant tingling of apprehension lest the more 
learned governess should find him out. The question then turned 
upon Monty’s studies, when it was the governess’s turn to fear being 
found out by the doctor. 

Then Etta, who had been frightened by the cows, and displayed 
hysterical symptoms, had to be treated. The doctor took out his 
watch, his stethoscope, and a little clinical thermometer, made use of 
them all, wrote the symptoms down in a little book, having borrowed 
Miss Borrowdale’s pen for the purpose, promised a composing draught, 
and prescribed a holiday. 

‘Such a delightful man! so attentive and particular, Tompkins!’ 
Mrs. Bobbinet-Tompkins observed afterwards. ‘So different from 
these rude country potecaries.’ 

‘There is one more patient,’ said the doctor, having finished 
these duties, ‘and the most patient of themall. ‘I hope, Miss Bor- 
rowdale, that you will not refuse my services, which I am sure you 
need.” 

She having, with thanks, declared herself well, he appealed to 
Mrs. Bobbinet-Tompkins. 

‘You, dear madam, who are so well acquainted with the delicacy 
of a lady’s nervous organisation, are aware,’ he said, ‘that one does 
not risk one’s life in saving four precious lives without some strain 
upon the system 

* Risk one’s life!’ exclaimed the lady. 
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Then the doctor related the cow history with enthusiasm, to the 
great surprise of Mrs. Tompkins, who had heard a very different 
version from the children, for they were ashamed, particularly Monty, 
of their freak, and had found it necessary to put things in a more 
artistic light before their mother. 

She embraced Miss Borrowdale with effusion, and kissed her 
exquisite cheeks with a heartiness that resembled pistol-shots, and 
caused Mr. Killem to frown. 

‘She may think herself well,’ he observed, when Miss Borrowdale 
persisted in requiring no medical aid; ‘but you and I, my dear 
madam, know better. These nervous affections always deceive the 
patient. The eye is the betrayer, it invariably lets out these little 
secrets. Kindly let me examine the pupils of your eyes, Miss 
Borrowdale.’ 

‘Pray examine my pupils’ eyes, if you wish it, Mr. Killem; you 
will find them bright and sharp-sighted,’ she replied demurely. 

There was no help for it, however ; the mock doctor gently removed 
the green spectacles (a new pair purchased immediately after the acci- 
dent), and the beautiful face was undisguised before him, blushing 
slightly, and with a gentle appeal in the upward gaze. The doctor 
coloured at his own audacity and shaded his eyes with his hand, as if 
to. concentrate his gaze. ‘ Most interesting case,’ he murmured; ‘a 
class of eye that I have made my special study; a daily opportunity 
such as this would be the making of me. H’m! Thank you. Then 
he withdrew his intent gaze and thoughtfully stroked his chin, and 
twice ejaculated * H’m!’ 

‘Nothing serious in the eye, I hope?’ asked Mrs. Bobbinet- 
Tompkins; ‘I couldn’t have a governess with bad eyes.’ 

‘There is something very serious, indeed, in these eyes.’ he replied 
thoughtfully, ‘ but the eyes are not bad by any means. The indica- 
tions of internal affections given by them are important and highly 
interesting to a man of science, Mrs, Bobbinet-Tompkins. Not that 
you need apprehend more than a passing disturbance of the nervous 
system if taken in time; all the young lady wants is rest and 
amusement.’ 

‘I have a good deal of amusement in this house,’ observed the 
young lady, with a glance that nearly upset the doctor’s gravity; ‘ I 
dislike rest.’ 

‘There is a superluminosity and a hyperpenetrative capacity in 
these orbs of vision, my dear madam, that is at once striking and 
alarming,’ continued the doctor, wisely addressing the hostess; ‘ the 
iridescent chromatism of the choroid is of a hyperbrilliant character, 
the incandescence of the central orb gives indications that should not 
be disregarded. Allow me one more glance, Miss Borrowdale,’ he 
added, hastily scribbling in the pocket-book. 

She allowed it, but gave him a look of proud indignation that he 
answered by one of appealing penitence. 
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‘What a learned young man!’ observed Mrs. Bobbinet-Tomp- 
kins, in admiration and with lifted hands. 

Then the doctor took the delicate blue-veined wrist of the patient 
in his tremulous fingers, and bent over it with the air of a man 
touching a relic. 

‘Ain’t she to put out her tongue?’ inquired Monty, who was 
watching the proceedings with interest. 

‘No,’ returned the doctor, shortly. 

‘ Then she must show her arm, it’s awful bad ; Genny saw it when 
she was dressing this morning, added the boy. 

* Oh, only a little stiff!’ the patient said hastily, but was com- 
pelled by ail to show the limb. 

‘I never saw such an arm in all my life!’ said the doctor, gazing 
distractedly at a limb that might have been chiselled by Phidias 
from the purest marble. There was a great discoloured blotch in its 
white roundness where a cow’s hoof had trampled it; and he looked 
upon the bruise with a pitiful gaze, that he might have given to his 
own suffering child: * Does that hurt?’ he asked, laying one finger, 
ever so gentle, upon the bruise. 

* Not in the least, and I shouldn’t care if it did,-she replied with 
some contempt. 

‘ That she wouldn’t, she’s as plucky as plucky,’ Monty shouted. 

Mr. Killem stroked Monty’s curls with tenderness, and gently 
drew the sleeve over the beautiful limb, promising an ointment for 
it. The word osculation had trembled upon his lips, but he had 
wisely suppressed it. 

‘The great thing would be,’ he said, ‘to forget the terrors of 
yesterday. To that end it would be desirable that Miss Borrowdale 
and the charming objects of her care should be separated for a few 
hours.’ Then he proposed that the children should be taken upon an 
excursion with their parents; while Mrs, Athole should call with the 
doctor’s waggonette and take Miss Borrowdale for a drive after lunch, 
and keep her at the doctor’s till night. This was readily agreed to 
by all but the young lady herself, whose opinion was not asked. She, 
however, after some reflection, thought it better to yield to circum- 
stances. 

* A doctor’s household,’ she mused, ‘ will be a new study, and it 
will be a relief to get away from this. I wonder if Mr. Killem lives 
at the Atholes’!’ 

Dr. Athole was immensely diverted by his new assistant’s notes 
and reports, when the latter returned to head-quarters. 

‘By Jove, Killem! you will cut me out with my patients!’ he 
cried ; ‘what a pity you don’t go in for the profession in earnest! 
You would make your fortune in the West End with the smallest 
modicum of skill. But that eye business was rather dangerous 

‘It completely finished me,’ interrupted Sir Marmaduke, with a 
sigh. 

‘I must give out that you are the coming oculist. And one 
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word, my friend; beware of going back! This unprotected girl’s 
reputation is almost in your hands already. Remember her position 
and yours. A very slight breath of talk will ruin a governess. But 
I have your word that she is to be Lady Dorsay.’ 

‘If she will condescend,’ replied Sir Marmaduke, steadily meeting 
the doctor’s penetrating gaze. 

*The word of a gentleman,’ added Dr. Athole; ‘and remember, 
Sir Marmaduke, that my own professional career in this place 
depends upon your discretion. Should the murder out, there is an 
end of me as far as Rawleigh is concerned.’ 

‘My dear fellow, I am already your debtor to an extent I can 
never repay. Rely on my discretion. I think that you may trust 
me, Athole.’ 

And the doctor was satisfied. 

Mr. Killem found no difficulty in interesting Mrs. Athole in the 
nervous patient at the Grove; he and the doctor between them so 
skilfully represented the case that, by the time the carriage arrived, 
her motherly bosom yearned over the friendless young heroine, and 
she had formed a thousand plans for having her constantly in her 
house and thus lightening the tedium of her existence. 

Just as they were starting, Dr. Athole said, as if struck by a 
sudden inspiration 

‘Would you care to accompany my mother, Killem? it would be 
a good opportunity of studying the country if you like rustic scenery.’ 

Mr. Killem replied eagerly, ‘that he did care, and would join 
Mrs. Athole at the Grove gates, when she had fetched the patient. 

Miss Borrowdale’s face, it must be confessed, changed colour when, 
on issuing from the gates, she saw her medical attendant, who hastily 
flung away a cigar, and sprung upon the carriage step, and thence into 
the waggonette by Mrs. Athole’s side. 

‘My dear Mr. Killem!’ exclaimed Mrs. Athole suddenly, ‘ I have 
been wondering all day who you were like, and now it has come to me. 
An old school-fellow of James’s, a youth named Dorsay, now Sir 
Marmaduke Dorsay.’ 

‘Indeed! what curious things accidental likenesses are!’ he 
returned, stooping to pick up something. ‘If you care for anecdote, 
Mrs. Athole, I might tell you of a case in point.’ And he straight- 
way invented a history that kept the ladies laughing for a mile 
or two. 

Miss Borrowdale’s attire was to-day less suggestive of her calling. 
Her dress was of a light grey, fitting to the shape, and simply but 
elegantly made, and adorned with a fresh rosebud at her collar. No 
severe bonnet, but a grey felt hat, rested on her shining hair-braids, 
and the green spectacles vainly tried to mar the general loveliness of 
her appearance. 

* Miss Borrowdale, why, may I ask, do you wear those horrible 
things?’ said the doctor. ‘ Surely the eyes that I examined so closely this 
morning require no such protection. Indeed it is an injustice to your 
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friends to—interpose such a barrier between them and yourself. Don’t 
you agree with me, Mrs. Athole ?’” 

‘Certainly. I think, my dear, at your age, unless your eyes ure 
really bad, it is a pity to——’ 

‘Ah! Mr. Killem has found me out!’ she interrupted with a 
charming blush. ‘ There is nothing the matter, I confess. The fact 
is—ahem—this is my first situation, and I feel that I don’t look 
quite—as—as—in short, not very professional——’ 

‘In other words, younger and prettier than is quite desirable to 
your employers, my dear,’ added the kind matron ; and shortly after- 
wards the spectacles vanished, to the great relief of the beautiful 
eyes behind them. 

They drove to the foot of a wooded hill, from the summit of which 
there was a view that it was considered disgraceful at Rawleigh not 
to have seen; and the elder lady, not being equal to the ascent, asked 
the young people to climb the hill without her, which they did with 
great satisfaction to themselves. They talked about a thousand 
things, particularly contemporary literature. Miss Borrowdale de- 
preciated the Laureate, and was enthusiastic about a poet whose 
fame was confined to a tiny clique out of which his*very existence 
was unknown. 

‘Don’t knock over any more of my idols, pray, Miss Borrowdale,’ 
said the doctor at last with a pathetic glance. He had very pathetic 
eyes, as his patient had observed in the morning—very bright ones 
too. ‘You must at least acknowledge the delicate beauty of the 
“ Lord of Burleigh.” ’ 

‘It is pretty enough, and therefore poor,’ returned the disciple of 
culture. ‘The story, too, is particularly foolish. There is nothing so 
miserable as an unequal marriage.’ 

She sighed deeply and looked sad: one might have imagined that 
she had tried the thing. Sir Marmaduke looked sad, too. ‘Oh! if 
she knew!’ he sighed. 

‘ Ah! if he could but guess!’ she mused. 

‘ Why is she so far beneath me?’ thought he. 

‘Ah! why am I so far above him ?’ mused she ; * and such a name 
too!’ 

‘Your name is peculiar, Mr. Killem,’ she ventured to observe after 
a thoughtful pause: ‘surely rather unfortunate for one in your pro- 
fession. Did you ever entertain the idea of changing it ?’ 

‘What’s in a name?’ returned Sir Marmaduke, forgetting how 
fatal his appellation proved to the originator of the scornful question. 

‘ Everything is in a name.’ 

‘ At all events mine is an honest one; it conveys an exact notion 
of my office, and makes no pretence.’ 

‘Do you think that people quite like being killed ?’ 

‘ They like to know what is going to happen to them as a rule. 
Ah!’ he sighed, ‘if I could but kill one particular patient of mine! 
The rest might live for all I cared!’ 
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Miss Borrowdale laughed. ‘ How would Cain fit you for a first 
name? Affectionately, Cany. Does the whole Killem race inherit 
this murderous instinct ? Does it run in the family?’ 

‘Oh! yes; but it shows itself in different ways. My ancestors 
were soldiers. I am the first of my family that has taken to medi- 
cine. My descendants may be butcherts or even Reviewers, who 
knows? But my Christian name is by chance Marmaduke, affec- 
tionately, Duke.’ 

‘Duke! A much more suitable name.’ It suggested the title 
to which she felt him to be entitled. 

‘Ah! and yours, Miss Borrowdale? I saw your initials at the end 
of an exercise, “ E. B.”’ 

‘Mine is a secret, she replied, colouring, and rapidly spoke of 
something else. 

Oh! that talk and walk alone in the wood! And the pleasant 
dinner and agreeable society! Refinement and culture without 
wealth ; ease and polish without grandeur ! 

‘This cannot be the bourgeois tone,’ thought Miss Borrowdale, as 
they sat in the pretty drawing-room after dinner. Mrs. Athole was 
making tea. Dr. Athole was sitting by his fair guest, discoursing 
agreeably, Mr. Killem, with a cup in his hand, was leaning against 
the mantelpiece near her, and observing every turn of her figure, 
and the tea-maker was admiring the group. 

Too quickly did the pleasant evening draw to its end, but perhaps 
not the least agreeable part of it was the walk home across the common 
and through the grounds of the Grove in the light of the harvest- 
moon. And if the young doctor pressed the young governess’s slender 
hand very warmly on parting at the door, who could blame him ? 


Ve. 


Dr. ATHoe’s new assistant soon became the rage’in and about Raw- 
leigh. Mrs. Bobbinet-Tompkins so trumpeted his¥praises that every- 
body was desirous of being physicked by him. Ladies of all ages 
feigned maladies that they might test the fascinating doctor’s skill. 

‘We must humour them,’ the real doctor said, laughing and half 
angry, ‘ but the consequences of a discovery, my dear Killem, would 
now be fatal to me.’ And he instructed the assistant how to make a 
proper diagnosis of cases, which he then himself treated. For really 
serious illnesses, when the mock doctor’s presence was insisted upon, 
the true one accompanied him. The laughter that these two men 
indulged in on emerging from a sick room and reaching their carriage 
was sometimes really heartless, and surprised the groom, who was a 
respectable young man. 

Mr. Killem was constantly in requisition, both socially? and 
medically, at the Grove. Sometimes he lunched there, and once he 
dined, but, finding that no Mis; Borrowdale appeared at dinner, took 
care on future occasions to be particularly engaged in the evening. 
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Miss Borrowdale found the schoolroom singularly unattractive 
after the evening at the Atholes. Her pupils asked questions that 
she was unable to answer without first consulting books, particularly 
dictionaries, and this was awkward. 

Their mother requested that they might do mental arithmetic in 
the presence of their father. ‘I am ill at reckoning—it becometh a 
tapster, sighed Miss Borrowdale, recalling a school-examination.at 
which she had been present in her native village, when the master 
and pupils played a spirited shuttlecock game with shouted figures, 
having no connection whatever with each other in the mind of the 
lay hearer. 

‘ There’s something wrong about her,’ the two elder girls whispered 
to each other, ‘and how did she come by this? Let’s show it 
to Ma!’ 

There was an hour’s wild confusion in the Grove household; the 
‘this’ was a delicate web of cambric, edged with lace and marked 
with a cypher and a coronet. It was suddenly produced at lunch and 
waved before the eyes of Miss Borrowdale, whose cheeks quickly hung 
out the flaming signals of guilt. 

‘You dropped this in the schoolroom, Miss Borrowdale,’ said 
Mrs. Bobbinet-Tompkins, with awful severity,’ ‘else I should have 
thought it was somebody’s else’s. It is quite new. Whoever gave it 
you must have been extravagant.’ 

‘She is,’ returned Miss Borrowdale, with a terrible lightning-flash 
behind the spectacles, as she detected the meaning too well expressed 
by the suspicious glances of her host and hostess. Then she in- 
wardly smiled, both at the intrinsic absurdity of the thing, and 
the contemptible nature of their imaginings—‘ A most extravagant 
girl!’ 

‘And who is the girl who gives you these fine things ?’ continued 
Mrs. Tompkins. ‘A coronet! You might ’ave referred us to such 
fine friends, I think. We ’ave to be very particler with strangers in 
our house.’ 

Miss Borrowdale laughed. ‘Would you like a reference to this 
lady?’ she asked. 

‘We should, Miss,’ replied Mr. Bobbinet-Tompkins, with dignity. 
‘The children ’as to be considered.’ 

‘Write, then, to Lady Ermengarde Beaumonde, Beaumonde 
Castle, Yorkshire,’ she replied, with calm. ‘She is at present 
travelling, but her letters will be forwarded.’ 

When lunch was over, Miss Borrowdale went out into the grounds, 
and sat under some trees and laughed. 

‘This is novel!’ she murmured. ‘Never again shall I complain 
of the unreality of life. It is as true as a newspaper! People are 
suspected of petty theft in real life. No doubt they feel as I did 
with regard to the possible connection between carving-knives and 
human throttles! I have a great mind to give up at once; it will 
be better for Emily. How will she endure the life in real earnest if 
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I find it so intolerable even in jest? I always felt the unsuitability 
of these Bobbinet-Tompkinses. However, the thing may explode of 
itself. If father or mother should write to my cousins, they will dis- 
claim all knowledge of me, and there will be a hue and cry, and a 
notice in the newspaper— Mysteriously disappeared, on the 29th 
ult., a lady of rank, answering to the name of Ermengarde, etc. !” 
May the faithful Amyline only manage my correspondence adroitly ! 
Well! I must do some Murray and write home. What incidents can 
Iinvent? I can’t meet an interesting peasant every week.’ 

Then she went in, and by the time school began again had written 
a charming letter, purporting to be the journal of a lady travelling 
in the Tyrol, dated Something Bach, and signed Ermengarde. 

September flitted by. Miss Borrowdale worked steadily at the 
Grove, and Mr. Killem at Dr. Athole’s, though each impostor several 
times narrowly escaped detection. 

It was a half- holiday, and Miss Borrowdale had lunched at the 
doctor’s, and was coming home for the children’s tea. Mr. Killem 
walked by her side, and each was silent, mentally preoccupied with a 
strengthening resolution. Hers was to take flight—his to know his 
fate. 

‘Miss Borrowdale,’ he said at last, ‘I have looked for this oppor- 
tunity for days, and if you had succeeded in your efforts to prevent 
my coming with you this afternoon I should have been miserable. 
You know what I am going to say——’ 

‘I know that it is very cold, Mr. Killem, and rather late. I 
must run, I think. Good-bye.’ 

‘No. Hear me this once! Let me know my fate——’ 

‘Hush! please hush! You must not talk in that way, indeed !’ 

Sir Marmaduke was silent for a moment. ‘ May I not say that 

I love you ? he asked, in a hurt tone. 

‘I hoped to have spared—us—that! Oh! Mr. Killem, I have 
deceived you! I am not what I seem! It can never, never be! 
Forgive me. I should have told you at once if I had ever dreamt 
of this.’ 

‘Stay,’ he said, detaining her by the hands as she hastened on. 
‘ Whatever you are, I donot care. Youareastranger to me; [ know 
nothing of your home and friends, and you know nothing of mine. 
You can only judge by your eyes whether I am a true man or not.’ 

‘I know that you are a true man,’ she replied, tearfully; ‘ but 
I—oh! if you knew, you would never speak.’ 

‘Nothing could stand between us, if you could but love me. I 
don’t care who or what youare. N i 
refer to such a possibility—nothing could stand between us! You 
yourself cannot, I am sure, be amiss, whatever your—family may 
be 

‘That is true,’ she replied with a smile, as she released her hands 
from the doctor’s impassioned grasp. ‘I am not a Miss at all! and 
my family—Mr. Killem, forget that you ever knew me. [I shall 
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leave at once. I appreciate your generosity, but it is of no avail. 
My friends would never allow me to marry a—forgive me, a doctor! 
Ah! you cannot dream of the misery of unequal marriages! Good- 
bye, and for ever! As long as I live I shall repent that I have de- 
ceived so good a man--for I am an impostor! though I know you 
will not betray me.’ 

‘Only one minute,’ said the other, deceiver, drawing her gently 
aside towards a bench beneath a broad-spreading cedar near the 
house. ‘I, too, am not what I seem. I, too, am an impostor! and 
as such beg your forgiveness. It was all for love! When I saw you 
facing those fierce beasts, I loved you, and swore that no other woman 
should ever be my wife! And I took the mock doctor’s part as the 
only way of getting an introduction. So, dearest Emily, we are 
quits in that respect. Oh! that we could be quits in the way of 
loving!’ 

Miss Borrowdale had covered her face with her hands—the spec- 
tacles, by the way, were seldom required off duty—and stood 
trembling beneath the soft cedar shade, with tears trickling through 
her white fingers. Sir Marmaduke, in his emotion, had thrown 
himself upon one knee, and was trying to detach one hand from her 
bent and hidden face. They made rather a pretty picture, with a 
ray of sunset gold slanting through the cedar upon them. 

But they were unconscious of exciting any admiration, until the 
exclamation, ‘ Here she is!’ simultaneously uttered by Mrs. Bobbinet- 
Tompkins and Ernestina, caused them each to start from their inter- 
esting posture, when they saw these two ladies accompanied by a tall 
gentleman with grey hair, an arched nose, and a demeanour dignified 
to the extent of stiffness. 

‘Father!’ cried Lady Ermengarde, advancing with crimsoned 
cheeks, ‘ It is my fault, not his! Forgive me. I meant no harm— 
it was all for poor Emmy’s sake. I should have told you afterwards 
and no one would have guessed 

‘This is a delightful situation, and one eminently suitable for 
my daughter. A pretty masquerade! Governess to these kind 
of e 

‘Oh! father!’ 

‘ Indeed, my lord, we ’ad no idea that your lordship’s daughter 
was our governess,’ apologised Mrs. Bobbinet-Tompkins, who, in fact, 
had believed her distinguished visitor to be labouring under some 
strange mental delusion when she led him forth to meet and inspect 
the features of her returning governess. 

Ernestina turned pale, for the charm of the polished young 
doctor’s manner had been dangerously attractive to a girl whose 
education and refinement were in advance of her surroundings. 

‘The circumstance will never, I trust, be published, replied the 
injured father. ‘You, Ermengarde, have brought anguish upon the 
grey hairs of your parents. And you, sir,’ he added, turning fiercely 
upon the surprised lover; ‘ who the devil are you?’ 
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‘ I,’ returned the supposed doctor, with ealm, while he offered a 
little piece of thin card to the enraged parent, ‘am Sir Marmaduke 
Dorsay, of Dorsay Court. Whom have I the honour of addressing ?’ 

‘Oh! Ty, my dear! The physic we’ve had made by a quack 
baronet !’ gasped Mrs. Bobbinet-Tompkins. 

‘Dorsay! the son of my dear old friend! Yes, Ermengarde,’ 
said her father, ‘ we were friends until we quarrelled, as I often have 
told you, about the colour of a lady’s hair. I was right, and, after 
he had been convinced of this by the evidenee of his own eyes, he 
could never forgive me. Poor fellow! I would have got her to dye 
it his colour if I had known. Poor Marmaduke!’ Here the old 
gentleman paused, overcome by the memories of the past. Then he 
turned to Sir Marmaduke: ‘I,’ he added, ‘am Lord Beaumonde. 
Did your poor father never speak of old Beaumonde? Ah! we 
couldn’t forget each other. And pray, Sir Marmaduke, what are you 
doing here ?’ 

‘I am paying my addresses, Lord Beaumonde, to your daughter, 
whose acquaintance under an incognito I have had the honour of 
making beneath the hospitable roof of our very kind friend, Mrs. 
Bobbinet-Tompkins, whose , pardon I crave for having introduced 
myself in an assumed name.’ 

Here the sham doctor bowed gracefully to his injured hostess, and 
she forgave him on the spot. 

Not every woman’s children, as she was afterwards wont to observe, 
had been physicked by a baronet, and taught by a peer’s daughter. 

‘ And now,’ added the suitor, turning to Lady Ermengarde, who 
was standing with clasped hands and bowed head, and a face alter- 
nately rose-red and snow-white, by her father’s side; ‘ that I know 
for the first time that the sole lady of my affections, whom I should 
desire to marry if she were the child of a nameless outcast, is the 
daughter of my father’s old friend, I ask that old friend’s per- 
mission to—h’m !—to continue the process.’ 

‘The image of his father!’ sighed Lord Beaumonde. ‘ Ermen- 
garde, will you marry this man? ’ 

‘Yes, if you please, father!’ replied Lady Ermengarde; ‘it would 
be a good way of ending the old quarrel, perhaps.’ 

‘ Ah, Lady Ermengarde! you refused Mr. Killem and accept Sir 
Marmaduke,’ said the fortunate suitor. 

‘From a sense of duty merely,’ faltered Lady Ermengarde. 

‘ You accept me merely from a sense of duty ?’ 

‘A most respectable reason,’ observed the father. 

‘ One that will wear well,’ added Lady Ermengarde, lifting her 
beautiful eyes to her former physician’s in a bewildering way. ‘ Justice 
requires us to restore what we have stolen. My theft, I was told, 
was a heart.’ 

‘Then we are quits,’ replied Sir Marmaduke, taking the slender 
hand that Lord Beaumonde placed in his. ‘Our fathers’ quarrel is 


ended. We have each stooped to conquer. I, by a month’s toil at 
HN2 
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the pestle, have won the most enchanting wife in Christendom ; 
Lady Ermengarde, by a few weeks’ labour in a school-room, has 
gained the most affectionate of husbands, and I think that we each saw 
from the very first, that the other was sailing Under False Colours.’ 

As for keeping the thing dark, that was ‘impossible ; ; nothing but 
sudden loss of speech and incapacity for writing could have locked 
the story in Mrs. Bobbinet-Tompkins’ breast, ‘and in a few days 
Rawleigh rang with it. Dr. Athole considered himself a lost man. 
On the second day his gate was blocked by the carriages of those 
patients who had insisted upon being physicked by Sir Marmaduke, 
and who naturally wished to know the extent to which their con- 
stitutions were liable to suffer from the unlawful tinkering they had 
received at this pretender’s hands. 

Dr. Athole, standing exactly in the centre of his drawing-room, 
explained to the ring of patients, with an air of dignified resignation, 
that Sir Marmaduke was a genius with an inborn passion for the 
healing art; that, although not technically qualified to repair the 
bodies of Her Majesty’s subjects, he had studied medicine at Cam- 
bridge, and that, finally, not a pulse-beat of his patients had been 
unknown to himself. 

This frankness had its reWard. The patients felt their constitu- 
tions intact, their imaginations stimulated, and their importance 
not lessened by the ministrations of Sir Marmaduke, whose person- 
ality they vowed they had always suspected. Dr. Athole was acknow- 
ledged to have a certain aristocratic flavour about himself and 
became the idol of Rawleigh, so that he was soon obliged to have 
a real assistant, started a carriage and pair, and took an interest in 
stocks and shares. Mrs. Bobbinet-Tompkins consented to wait for 
the perfect convalescence of the real Miss Borrowdale, who still 
insisted upon fulfilling her engagement in spite of Lady Ermen- 
garde’s unpromising description of the Bobbinet-Tompkins ménage ; 
indeed, the good lady of the Grove felt that a month’s instruction 
by a peers daughter was an education in itself, and that the 
children might very well have a month’s holiday to reflect upon this 
advantage. 

The wedding festivities at Beaumonde Castle at the following 
Christmas were described by the local reporter as princely. The 
circulation of his paper for that week was nearly doubled in conse- 
quence of the demand for it in and about Rawleigh. The Bobbinet- 
Tompkinses witnessed the august ceremony by invitation. The pre- 
sents they gave were superb. 

As for the real doctor and the real governess, so strong is the 
power of example, that they did exactly the same as the mock ones, 
fell in love at sight and married happily after a brief wooing, which 
was, however, neither begun, continued, nor ended, Under False 
Colours. 





Tue Letrrers or Goretue’s Moruer. 


HE story of Goethe’s mother has long been so far known to the 
world which takes so keen an interest in everything and every- 
body connected with its shining lights, that most of us have formed 
some idea of her in our private study of imagination. The facts of 
the great disparity of age and disposition between herself and her 
pedantic husband, of her dutiful wifehood, and extreme youth when 
she became the poet’s mother call for our sympathetic respect, though 
we may hardly realise that she was a personage on her own account, 
and one who would have had the courage of her own opinions even 
had she not borne the name of Frau Rath Goethe, nor rejoiced in the 
reflected lustre of her son’s glory. Yet her genial figure stands out 
distinctly against the sombre background of the burgher households 
of her kith and kin, and her catholic spirit escapes from the trammels 
of their narrow creeds. Among her intimate friends and frequent 
guests were the master-minds of that generation, and she met noble 
and simple alike on that ground of equality where the aristo- 
cracy of nature laughs at the claims of long descent, and takes its 
stand on the broad basis of humanity. The great majority of the 
English-speaking races have perhaps never had the opportunity of 
seeing exactly what manner of woman she really was, until the 
present time; for though students of German literature have met 
with many of her letters, and are aware that she was highly 
esteemed by her contemporaries, some parts of her correspondence 
have only recently been translated by an American physician who 
died in the flower of his age just before placing his modest volume 
in the hands of a public by whom it has been warmly welcomed as 
it issued from the press of Messrs. Dodd, Mead, and Co., New 
York. 

The opening pages present us with a picture of tranquil bour- 
geois life in the free city of Frankfort in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, when the days were long enough both for work 
and play, and ‘fine old leisure’ reigned supreme throughout the 
Fatherland. Weber is to modern ears an honoured name, but it 
appears not to have been altogether satisfactory to at least one 
family who bore it, as we find that Wolfgang Weber, the great- 
great-grandfather of our heroine, Latinised his patronymic by making 
it Textor, though posterity is blissfully unaware of the reason why he 
did so. His descendant, the honour-worthy Councillor, Dr. Johann 
Wolfgang Textor, who became Chief Magistrate of Frankfort, was 
a serene placid man who lived ina fine old house with a spacious 
garden where he amused himself in the intervals of business by 
tending his choice flowers and fruit trees in a pair of gloves of 
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fearful and wonderful construction, presented to him annually at 
the Pipers’ Court. He was a devout believer in dreams wherein a 
corner of the veil that hid his own future was lifted, though we do 
not hear that he ever foresaw the career of his gifted grandson. 
His wife was the confidante of his nightly visions, and the mother of 
a daughter born February 19, 1731; and named Catherine Elizabeth, 
who, in her eighteenth year, was married to John Caspar Goethe, an 
Imperial Councillor, estimable in himself, and highly approved of by 
her parents. This worthy was the only son of a widowed mother who 
had for many years been the proprietress of a large hotel, but on the 
death of her beloved first-born boy retired from business to a house 
in the Hirschgraben. She spared no expense in giving her one 
remaining child what ought to have been a liberal education had he 
been a youth of liberal mind, and after he had come to man’s estate 
and taken the degree of Doctor-at-Law at the University of Giessen, 
supplied him with abundant funds for travel which he spent in Italy. 
On returning to his mother and his native city he was anxious to 
secure municipal office, but failing to obtain it in his own way became 
soured and moody; and in this frame of mind turned his thoughts 
to matrimony, at the age of thirty-nine. The girl-bride, whom Rath 
Goethe won by the simple method of asking for her, was a tempting 
subject on whom to try his hand in the way of teaching, and he set 
about it in grim earnest. Writing from dictation, the study of 
Italian, singing, and music lessons, filled up her time, and the first 
holiday she had was when her son was born. She named him after 
her own father, and predicted that he would always be young in 
heart because he had his mother’s youth as well as his own. A year 
later a little girl arrived who also lived and throve, but several other 
children died in infancy. By degrees, as the little ones grew older, 
their father began to consider that his wife’s education was finished, 
and applied himself to the training and teaching of the olive branches 
with so much zeal that the mother often had to act as mediator and 
peacemaker, striving to obtain freedom and pleasure for them as well 
as for herself. Music, drawing, reading, writing, duncing, history, 
geography, fencing, ancient and modern languagés, as well as the 
inevitable Hebrew, were included in Rath Goethe’s curriculum, and 
his son’s many-sided mind took them all in, though he worked ina 
desultory fashion that was rather trying to the father. 

With Cornelia the system was a failure ; she did not inherit her 
mother’s elastic joyous spirit, and bore her father’s heavy yoke with- 
out much benefit to herself, as well as in a manner highly displeasing 
to him. The perfect love that casteth out fear was unknown to her 
nature, and the dry obstinacy of his own disposition was pitted 
against itself as transmitted to his child. She fulfilled her duties to 
the letter, but would have regarded a word or a minute beyond the 
appointed task as a work of supererogation, and bore her father a 
perpetual grudge for embittering her pleasures and debarring her 
from the enjoyment of those that fell in her way. Considering that 
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when she was a woman grown the stern parent dictated all her letters 
to the absent brother, and insisted on the replies passing through his 
own hands, we must confess that she was rather hardly dealt by. 

Rath Goethe was not without worldly ambition, and though a 
wealthy man had a keen eye to business, and a decided appreciation 
of money for its own sake and that of his family. Having carefully 
educated his son for the law, he sent him to the University of 
Strasburg as studiosus juris, and pictured to himself that when the 
young man had taken his doctor’s degree they would work together at 
whatever legal business their intimate connection with the magistracy 
of Frankfort might bring in their way, and thus pursue dignified 
and studious lives and amass money by one and the same process. 
But 

The best laid schemes of mice and men 
, Gang aft agley, 


and at Strasburg Wolfgang the ‘ever-young’ made the acquaintance 
of Herder, boarded in the same house with Wieland, and was by the 
latter introduced to the family of Pastor Brion at Sesenheim, where 
he made ardent love to Frédérique, the best, sweetest, and purest of 
all the women who ever came under his spell for good or evil. 
Ossian and Shakespeare were the poets of the hour, read and re-read, 
recited and mentally garnered up for future use. Herder lent him 
‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’ which he made his own in the same fashion, 
and law was in a sure way of being ousted by poesy. 

His mental capacity, however, was great, and nothing came 
amiss to it, so on August 6,1771, the illustrious academy of Stras- 
burg awarded to the student Johann Wolfgang Goethe, virwm 
prenobilissimum atque doctissimum, the magnificent honours and 
privileges of a doctor’s degree, swummos in utroque jure honores et 
privilegia doctoralia. What young man’s path could be plainer ? 
he was competent to be his father’s partner, and might one day 
become also a Councillor of Frankfort. The embryo poet turned 
his face homeward, introduced Wieland to the domestic circle, and 
wrote alas! not law, but ‘Goetz von Berlichingen. He saw and 
loved Charlotte, and immortalised her in the ‘Sorrows of Werther,’ 
and with his facile passion attached himself to Maximiliane Brentano, 
Lili Schénemann, and others, casting each woman’s heart behind 
him as a broken toy when he had done with it. Fame now pursued 
the young jurist, and he was lionised to his own and his mother’s 
hearts’ content. It was a bitter pill to the old father when his 
cherished hopes were dashed to the ground, but pride was gratified 
after all, and the cosmopolitan strangers who came to the stately house 
in the Hirschgraben were received with formal yet generous hospitality. 
Wieland named it the Casa Santa, and Frau Rath or Frau Aja, as 
she was affectionately called, was scarcely second in popularity to her 
clever son. How the Duke of Saxe Weimar was among the guests, 
and how he persuaded Wolfgang Goethe to take up his residence at 
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Court as his guide, philosopher, and friend, is matter of history, and 
it is at this point that we enter on the mother’s correspondence with 
Lavater, Wieland, and other friends who wish to have tidings of her 
son at Weimar. They were indeed all her sons and she their 
spiritual mother, and thus they mutually address each other :— 


Frau Rath to Lavater. 


Frankfort: June 13, 1777. 

Dear Son,—God’s blessing on you and all belonging to you. Here is a 
little book which I am directed from Weimar to send to you. Who the 
author is God knows. 

But, dear son, what are you about? One hears and sees nothing from 
the good Lavater, who is to me so dear. With us it is as it is written: 
the heart of man is defiant and desponding. Since my children are no 
longer with me, everything depends on the letters we receive. From 
Weimar we have good news. Is Frau Schlosser (Cornelia) ill? perhaps 
dangerously ? God knows! If the post were not about leaving, I could 
write more, but the little book has been here longer than it ought. Let us 
trust everything to the Lord; He is love, consequently all will go well. 


Greet wife and children, and rest assured that I am your fitithful mother 
and true friend, 


GOETHE. 


N.B. Is it not sot You have forgotten the copper-plates which were 
for us; a portion of them belong to the first ‘Essay on Physiognomy ;’ 
and then there is the Herr Rath’s portrait, and mine also. 


A few days later Cornelia died in childbirth and left her husband 
with two girls to bring up as best he might. He ultimately married 
as his second wife, Johanna Fahlmer, a dear friend of Frau Rath’s, 
who was to her even as a daughter, and showed herself a true and 
tender mother to her husband’s first family. The second letter to 
Lavater was written immediately after the bereavement. 


Frankfort : June 23, 1777. 

‘ He giveth power to the faint; and tothem that have no might He in- 
creaseth strength.’ His word shall surely stand. New, living, present 
witnesses are we, who know that our Cornelia, our only daughter, is now 
in the grave ; and, indeed, wholly unexpectedly ; the flash and the stroke 
were one. O dear Lavater! The poor mother had much, much to bear. 
My husband had been ill the whole winter—the careless shutting of a door 
would startle him—and to him I had to be the messenger of the death of 
his daughter, whom he loved above everything. My heart was as if 
crushed ; but the thought ‘Shall there be evil in a city and the Lord hath 
not done it?’ sustained me, so that I did riot sink under my grief. With- 
out a belief as firm asa rock in God—the God Who numbers the hairs of 
the head, without Whom no sparrow falls ; Who neither slumbers nor sleeps, 
Who is never gone ona journey, Who knows the thought of my heart before 
it is formed, Who hears me without my having need to cut myself with 
knives and lancets till the blood gushes out ; Who, in one word, is love— 
without belief in Him it would be impossible to bear any such thing. 
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Truly man feels his own weak nature. Paul says, ‘ No chastening for the 
present seemeth to be joyous,’ but it is one thing to feel, another to be dis- 
contented with God’s leading, and to put one’s self in the place of those 
who have no hope. But we who know that beyond the grave dwells im- 
mortality, and that our life, which is but a span long, may also soon be at 
its end, us it becometh to kiss the hand that chastens us, and to say (truly 
with a thousand tears) ‘The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away, 
blessed be the name of the Lord.’ 

Dear son, your letter did me much good ; and yet you are vexed with 
yourself that you cannot comfort us. But if I tell you that it was a cordial 
to me that I had open before me your whole warm, feeling, friendly heart ; for 
if I only see a line of yours, all the happy moments occur to me when we ate 
at the same table, when you were under my roof, when you came at nine 
o'clock in the evening to my sitting-room, where I had hardly seen you a 
moment, and yet knew at once on which round of the long ladder on which 
my sons stand I should place you, and that I was not mistaken, how I wept 
the whole day of your departure—all this comes back to memory if I but 
see your handwriting on an address. Forgive me, dear son, that I go on 
scribbling so long. Know it is now one of my dearest occupations to write 
letters to the friends who are near to my heart, who share with me joy and 
sorrow. I live in this great city as ina desert. I have only one of the 
Fahlmers who understands me, and she is now, unfortunately, in Dusseldorf. 
Now, my dear friend, farewell ; greet your dear wife. One thing more. 1 
have received two excellent letters from my dear son Schlosser. He bears 
it as a Christian and a man, and believes in God. Now the Almighty bless 
you and all belonging to you. Keep your love for me; mine shall endure 
to the grave—yes, beyond it. This says, and will maintain, 

Your faithful 
Morner AJA. 


Lavater, be it remembered, was a pastor as well as a physiognomist, 
and it was natural that Frau Goethe in writing to him should 
express her feelings in Scriptural language. The imagery and 
poetry of the Old Testament were, moreover, inwoven with her habits 
of thought and speech, and she had withal a simple cheerful trust in 
the All-Father which was evinced by her recommendation to her 
friends: * Don’t lose your presence of mind because the wind blows 
roughly, and think of Wieland’s words, “ Die Hand die uns durch 
dieses Dunkel fiihrt,’—the hand that leads us through this darkness. 
The next letter alludes to a visit from the Duchess Anna Amalia of 
Saxe Weimar to whose son, the reigning Duke, Johann Wolfgang 
Goethe was Privy Councillor. She was the sensible, genial woman 
who had governed her little realm cleverly as regent, resigned it 
cheerfully when her heir attained his majority, and of whom Napoleon 
said after the battle of Jena, ‘ Voila une femme, qu’avee nos deux 
cent canons nous n’avons pu faire trembler.’ 


Frankfort: June 26, 1778. 
Dear Son,—The Doctor has sent us, from Weimar, the fourth part of 
the ‘ Physiognomy,’ but without plates, for which, as he says, we are to 
address ourselves to you. So, dear Lavater, the plates for the fourth part. 
We are sorry that we must trouble you so often, but, after all, one does not 
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like to have imperfect books ; and what would a ‘ Physiognomy’ be with- 
out plates ¢ 

1 would gladly write you much and many things, but for to-day it is 
not possible—only this much, that we once more in this earthly life have 
had joyous days: the Duchess Mother has been with us. I care nothing 
for lauding and praising. One must always see things for one’s self ; every- 
thing else is wearisome twaddle ; therefore I say to you nothing more than 
that we were delighted. 

The Doctor, thank God, is well and happy. Be sure to thank Kauf- 
mann’s wife for her dear little letter; I shall also write her soon. Your 
dear wife—of whom, this very day, a certain Herr Reinwald has told me 
everything that is good—greet her, too, a thousand times, the dear good 
woman. 

Kiss your children, remain our friend, as you know that we to the end 
of our days are your true friends. 


C. E. Gortue. 


The Duchess thenceforth became one of Frau Aja’s most lively 
correspondents, and her sprightly though deformed maid of honour, 
Friiulein von Gochhausen, another. They gave her sparkling 
descriptions of the life at Weimar, expressed the heartiest' personal 
affection, and filled up her cup of happiness by chanting the praises 
of her son. She answered them both in her own strain, telling of 
her quiet life, of the young girls she loved to gather round her on 
Saturdays, and sent H. 8. H. a store of dainty biscuits as any other 
good Hausfrau might do to her friend. The Duke himself made her 
acquaintance, and occasionally wrote her a few lines. Wieland, who 
also was at Weimar, sent her the most loving letters, and after a time 
Goethe took Friedrich von Stein, a little page in the Ducal house- 
hold, of whom he was very fond, to Frankfort, where Frau Rath taught 
him the ‘philosophy of a cheerful life,’ and gave him a place among 
her many sons. Before passing on to a new series of letters we must 
just observe that the stern but upright Herr Rath died in May 1782; 
but, though his widow mourned him sincerely, he had been more of a 
master to her than a husband, and the light of her life was not 
quenched in his grave. The following extract from a letter to the 


Duchess Mother is dated October 1782, about five months after his 
death :-— 


Wit—I look upon it always as a draught of air; it cools, indeed, but 
one gets a stiff neck from it. . . . Every pleasure that I now wish to enjoy 
I must seek for among strangers, out of my own house, for here it is quiet 
and deserted as in a graveyard. Formerly it was, indeed, wholly the con- 
trary ; yet since throughout all nature nothing remains in its place, but 
goes around in ceaseless revolution, how could I make myself an exception 
to this? No; Frau Aja has not such absurd ideas. Who will fret himself 
because it is not always full moon, and because the sun does not warm us 
so much now as in July? By only using well the present, and never 
thinking that it might be otherwise, thus one gets best through the world ; 
and the getting through is, after all (everything well considered) the chief 
thing. Your Serene Highness will be able to make out tolerably well from 
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the above that Frau Aja is always still about the same Frau Aja; retains 
her good humour, and does everything to keep in good spirits; also uses 
diligently the means which King Saul formerly found so approved against 
the evil enemy; and thus, acéording to human appearances, there is, for a 
long while yet, no fear for the good woman. Especially as Herr Tabor, 
whom your Serene Highness knows at least by name, has so magnificently 
provided for our amusement. The play for the whole winter ! there will be 
fiddling, there will be trumpeting! Ha, I would like to see the devil who 
would have the courage to plague one with the blues; a single Sir John 
Falstaff puts him to rout; there was fun with the fat fellow. Christians 
and Jews all laughed away the gall from their hearts. This week we are 
to have Clavigo: all Frankfort is going—all the boxes are bespoken already 
—for an imperial city like this it is a great enjoyment. 


The next letter to the same august personage is six months 
later :— 

March 1, 19783. 

Most Serene Princess,—I am indeed a very happy and enviable woman, 
to stand in the recollection and favour of an Amalia! of a Princess who in 
every respect is truly a Princess ; who has shown to the world that she can 
govern ; who understands the great art of attracting all hearts; who 
diffuses love and joy around her ; who, in one word, was born as a blessing 
to mankind. So, then, our dear hereditary Prince is well—a thousand 
thanks to God for it! I should never forgive Wieland and my son if they 
did not at this joyous event,' ride lustily their Pegasuses; and I heartily 
long to see their productions. To be sure, it seems to me as if my son had 
quarrelled with the Muses about something, yet old love never rusts; they 
will, at his call, be soon again at hand. With Wieland it is, indeed, far 
otherwise ; he is an ever constant lover. The nine maidens may laugh or 
look sour ; he accommodates himself to all their caprices; and I know, 
from a trusty source, that anything of this kind these ladies take extremely 
well. Your Serene Highness is so gracious as to ask how I am. Iam 
very well, thank God ; happy and light of heart, and seek to make my little 
bit of life as agreeable as possible. Yet I do not like any pleasure that is 
attended with disquietude, confusion, and fatigue ; for quiet I loved at all 
times, and to my body I pay very willingly the honour due. In the morn- 
ing I attend to my small housekeeping and other matters ; letters also are 
then written—such a ridiculous correspondence no one could easily have 
except me. Every month I put my writing-desk in order, but I can never 
do it without laughing. It resembles heaven inside of it. All distinctions 
of rank abolished—high and low, righteous, and publicans and sinners, all 
ina heap. A letter from the pious Lavater lies quiet without ill-will be- 
side one from the player Grossman, &e. 

In the afternoon my friends have permission to come and see me ; but 
by four o’clock they must all be gone, for then I dress myself, go either to 
the play or make visits, and come home about nine o'clock. This is now 
about what I do. Yet the best I had nearly forgotten! ‘I live in the 
long streets which have been built for readers,’ &«. May your Serene 
Highness be content with the description of my insignificant way of life, 
and keep for me your inestimable favour. This is the single request of 

Your Serene Highness’s most obedient and faithful servant, 
GOETHE. 


1 The birth of a son to the Duke, Feb. 2, 1783. 
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Very characteristic is the following note written to Frau von 
Stein, her son’s friend and Friedrich’s mother :— 
Nov. 14, 1785. 
Gracious Lady, dearest Friend,—I was very glad that your son was so 
pleased with his stay with me. I have done everything at least to make 
my native city agreeable to him, and rejoice that I have been successful. 
True, I have the grace from God, that as yet no living soul has ever left me 
dissatisfied, of whatever age, rank, or sex. I love human kind, and old and 
young feel it. I go without pretension through the world, and that pleases 
all earth’s sons and daughters. I demoralise no one, always seek to spy out 
the good side, and leave the bad one to Him Who created man, and Who 
best understands how to smooth off the sharp angles ; and by this method 
I find myself well, happy, and content; with which I have the honour to 
remain and commend myself most respectfully to further good will and 
friendship, and to subscribe myself, gracious lady, 
Your most obedient servant and friend, 
EvizaBeTH GOETHE. 


Frau Rath had also a voluminous correspondence with the actor 
Unzelmann, but it would be difficult to pick out any of, the letters 
that would stand alone without context, so we must make a leap 
of nine years and give in the next place a charming little epistle 
to Louisa Schlosser, the daughter of Cornelia, who was about to be 
married :— 

March 24, 1794. 

Dear Louisa,—Thou seest now how God, even here, rewards good 
children. Is not thy marriage almost a wonder work? And that every- 
thing should so dispose itself that now thy dear parents and brother and 
sisters go with thee, that would not have so easily happened had not war 
come into the country. Mark this for thy whole life: the God, Who can of 
stones raise up children unto Abraham, can turn everything, which we with 
our dim eyes regard as misfortune, to our good. Now, dear Louisa, thou, 
the only one remaining to me from a precious and ever loved daughter, God 
bless thee! Be the faithful companion of thy future excellent husband ; 
make his life to him as joyous and happy as is in thy power. Be a good 
wife and a German housewife ; thus will nothing be able to disturb thy in- 
ward peace, the quiet of thy soul. Hold, also, thy grandmother dear in the 
greater distance. My blessing accompany thee wherever thou art, and I 
am always 

Thy faithful grandmother, 
GOETHE. 


In May 1795, being much disturbed by the alarms of war, and 
very lonely, Frau Aja sold her handsome house in the Hirschgraben : 
for though her son was born there, and it had been rebuilt with every 
convenience during the early years of her married life, it was so 
large as to be a burden to her, and Herr Blum, a wealthy wine 
merchant, became its purchaser. The bright old lady removed with 
some of her most cherished household gods and a couple of faithful 
servants to apartments on the Rossmarkt, the windows of which 
looked down the whole length of the busy Zeil. Here she spent her 
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time in reading, playing on the harpsichord, chess, and lacemaking. 
Now white lace requires good sight, and is usually made by young 
persons. As years advance and the eyes fail, inveterate lace-makers 
change the white thread for black silk because each separate line of 
black stands out distinctly on the white or yellow ground of the 
parchment on which the pattern is traced. We may judge, therefore, 
that Frau Rath’s sight was exceptionally well preserved, as we find 
that in 1796 she has made on her pillow all the fine white lace to 
trim the clothes for an expected great-grandchild. 
Jan. 30, 1796. 

Dear, good Louisa, and excellent housewife,—Here comes the great- 
grandmother’s work. A thousand to one I am the first great-grandmother 
who has woven the lace for her great-grandchild’s baby-clothes ; and in this 
case, as inspection shows, not mere lirum-larum, but a very handsome 
Brabant pattern. How beautiful the little creature will look init! Before 
thou gettest it, I shall write again to thee and thy excellent husband, whom 
I am proud of as a grandson. For the present, farewell. For now the 
rarity must be packed and speedily sent off, that the great-grandchild may 
not arrive before the things. Greet thy dear husband. 

From thy faithful grandmother, 
GOETHE. 


When the ‘ young citizen of the world, as Frau Rath styled the 
little stranger, arrived, her thankfulness overflowed in a long letter of 
which we can only give the earlier part :— 

April 5, 1796. 

Now all thank God, with heart, mouth, and hands, Who doeth great 
things. Yes, indeed, to you, to me, to us all, has He anew manifested 
Himself as He Who is good and Whose goodness endureth for ever. Blessed 
be His holy name. Amen. Dear children, God bless you in your new rela- 
tion! The name of father and mother is honourable. Oh! what joys 
await you; and fortunate little boy, to enjoy being brought up by such 
excellent parents and grandparents! How carefully, my little darling, 
wilt thou be cherished both in body and soul ; how early will good seed be 
sown in thy heart ; how soon everything be rooted out which might mar 
the beautiful image of God which thou bearest in thee. Thou wilt increase 
in stature, wisdom, and favour with God and man. Thy great-grandmother 
can contribute nothing to all this good ; the distance is too great. Be glad, 
dear John George Edward, the great-grandmother cannot bring up children; 
is not at all suited to it—does everything they wish when they laugh and 
are friendly, and whips them when they cry or make wry faces, without 
examining into the reason why they laugh, why they cry ; but I will love 
thee, heartily rejoice in thee, remember thee much and often before God, 
give thee my great-grandmotherly blessing—yes, this I can and will do. 


A few extracts from this cheerful woman’s letters to her poet son are 
among the pithiest of her published correspondence. She evidently 
accepts his relations with Christiane Vulpius as large-minded people 
do accept the inevitable, regards her as his wife in everything but 
name, and has a warm heart and tender blessing for her children. 
In July 1796, the French bombarded Frankfort which the Austrians 
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were endeavouring to hold, and Frau Rath placed her most valuable 
effects in a fire-proof cellar and crossed the river to Offenbach, whence, 
however, she speedily returned and wrote to Goethe on August I :— 


Our present situation is in every respect very unpleasant and critical. 
Yet, to worry myself before the time, or perhaps lose heart, was never my 
way. To trust in God, to use the present moment, not to lose one’s head, 
to guard one’s worthy self from illness (for anything like that would now 
eome at a very inopportune moment) ; as this course has always heretofore 
turned out well for me, I intend to persist in it. 


Although well read in all the best German and Italian authors, 
Frau Aja was not at all ‘ blue;’ and, glad as she was to meet with 
clever and sensible people in a friendly way, did not care for lionising, 
or perhaps the truth was that she had had so much intercourse with 
the leading spirits of the age as made her indifferent to and even 
contemptuous of stars of lesser magnitude. Something of this tone 
pervades the following note :— 

Jan. 13, 1804. 

Frau von Staél is now, as I hear,in Weimar. She weighed upon me as if 
I had had a millstone hanging about my neck. I went out of her way 
everywhere, refused all companies where she was, and breathed more freely 
when she was gone. Whatdoes the woman want with me? I have never 
in my life written even an A BC book, and my good genius will in the 
future also guard me from it. Greet your dear ones. 


A charming letter, written less than a year before her death, must 

be given entire :— 
Oct. 6, 1807. 

This fair was rich in professors ; and as a great portion of thy reputa- 
tion is reflected back on me, and people fancy I have contributed something 
to thy great talents, they accordingly come to look at me. I do not, then, 
put my light under a bushel, but on a candlestick. True, I assure people 
that I have not in the least contributed to that which has made thee a great 
man and poet (for praise that does not belong to me I never accept); be- 
sides, I know very well to whom the praise and glory belong ; for toward 
thy organisation within me, as all was placed in thee already in the germ, 
I have truly done nothing. A grain of brain more or less, perhaps, and 
thou wouldst have been a very ordinary man, for where there is nothing 
within, nothing can come out. Judge thou, all the female philanthropists 
in all Europe could not give that. Good useful men—yes, that I will 
allow ; but here the question is of the extraordinary. So, then, my dear 
Frau Aja, thou hast most properly and justly given the honour to God, as 
is fair and right. Now, in regard to my light which stands on the candle- 
stick and shines pleasantly in the professors’ eyes. The gift which God has 
given me is a lively descriptive power of all ‘things that come within my 
knowledge, great and small, truth and romance, and soon. As soon as I 
enter a circle, all are bright and cheerful while I narrate. Thus I talked 
to the professors, and they came and went delighted. That is the whole 
trick. Yet one more thing belongs to it; I always make a friendly face, 
which pleases people and costs nothing, as our blessed Merck used to say. 

I long very much for the Blocksberg—that was a silly expression—one 
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might think I was awaiting with anxiety the 1st of May. So then, for the 
description of thy Blocksberg I am waiting; thus it is better expressed. 
Greet old friends. 


At the end of October Frankfort was full of soldiers, the Imperial 
Guards by thousands on foot and horseback passing through to 
Mainz, going along the streets with flying colours and being reviewed 
in the market place. Frau Rath enjoyed the stir and bustle, the 
stately sights, and military music amazingly; and wrote to her 
son :— 


Anything like this the world has not seen ; all as if they came out of a 
cupboard—not a stain, nota spot ; and then the splendid music. It is with 
me as with the dog in the fable ; stave it off I cannot. I will not let my- 
self be torn in pieces; jast like the dogs I eat with the rest. Which is, 
being interpreted, I cherish life while yet the taper glows, seek for no 
thorns, snatch the little joys, stoop if the doors are low; if I can push the 
stone out of the way, do so ; if it be too heavy, go round it ; and thus every 
day I find something that rejoices me, and the key-stone, belief in God. 
That makes my heart glad and my countenance joyous. I know that it is 
well with me and mine, and that the leaves do not even wither, to say no- 
thing of the stem. To-day we have been notified of a large quartering of 
soldiers, the above-named ¢,372 men. I must regale them with roast pork. 


The infirmities of age were very trying to one so active and 
independent, and clouded her bright spirit for a time. But she 
told a friend that at last she gave herself a good scolding: ‘ Ay, 
art thou not ashamed of thyself, old Rathin! Thou hast had good 
days enough, and Wolfgang besides, and now when the evil days 
come thou shouldst make the best of them, and not pull such a wry 
face! What does it mean that thou art so impatient and naughty 
when the blessed God lays a cross on thee? Dost thou want, then, 
to walk upon roses for ever, and art past the goal, over seventy years 
old?’ After this she was somewhat relieved, adding, ‘ I grew better 
because I was no longer naughty.’ 

When death approached she was quite ready to go, and arranged 
all her affairs up to the last, giving minute direetions for her 
funeral, how the cakes were to be made, and what wine should be 
offered to the guests. She was buried in the very heart of Frankfort, 
in a churchyard, which is now a recreation ground and public 
promenade. The grave is near one of its gates, and is marked by a 
simple tablet, inscribed, ‘ Das Grab der Frau Rath Goethe, with the 
dates of birth and death. It is probably just the resting place she 
would have chosen, for she was not the kind of woman who cared to 
live alone with nature, or inhabit a lodge in a wilderness. The hum 
of the city is within hearing, the children play on the stones, the 
great heart of humanity throbs around, and men and women from all 
the ends of the earth turn aside to glance for a moment at the tomb 
of Goethe’s mother. 


‘ 
Eiza CLARKE. 





[( Yetober 


An ATHENIAN ARCHBISHOP OF THE DARK AGgs. 


IINHE shades of the dark ages, that veritable ‘ Twilight of the Gods’ 

of art, deepen into blackest night as we draw near the city 
which Pheidias embellished, and in which Socrates conversed. So 
utter indeed, for some centuries, isthe eclipse of Athens, that Fall- 
merayer, somewhat hastily, presumes to doubt whether, for a con- 
siderable portion of this period, it is to be counted among the in- 
habited towns of Greece. Commerce and superstition alike passed 
it by. No eager trader, no pious pilgrim anchored his barque within 
the waters of the Pireus. No memorial of Christian martyr (unless 
exception may be made of dubious traces of Dionysius the Areopagite), 
no dying echo of academic disputations, attracted thither the religious 
or the profane. When Justinian closed the ‘schools of the philoso- 
phers,’ never again to be reopened, the one link which still united 
Athens to the great capitals of the East and West broke noiselessly 
but irremediably in twain. The irruption of the barbarian Slavs 
and the flight of all who could afford to fly to Salamis, only com- 
pleted the desolation which the orthodox Emperor had begun. The 
legends which speak of Athenian students after this event, of » 
mythical Pope Joan or a Johnof Basingstoke as ‘ once upon a time’ 
imbibers of Attic learning in still-frequented * groves of Academe’ 
are, like the female Pope herself, the baseless fabrics of latter-day 
medigval fancy. Deprived, if we may so speak, of its raison @étre, 
the fair city by the Ilissus sank at once beneath the level of a third- 
rate provincial town. It was not even the chef-liew of the Thema 
(or military district) of ‘ Hellas, for this barren honour was assigned 
to Thebes, where praetor and strategus had their official residences 
in the old Cadmeia. A scanty and half-barbarous population, in 
whose ranks a few silk-weavers formed a species of aristocracy above 
a plebeian throng of olive-growers and goatherds, bemoaned the taxes 
laid upon them by the Byzantine officials in a dialect which these 
latter in their turn declared to be the vilest patois spoken in all 
Greece. Of the long line of Emperors of Constantinople, two only, 
between Julian and the last Palologus, are positively known to have 
visited the city—Basil, 0 BovAyapoxrovos, after his terrible victory 
over the Bulgarian Samuel; and Constans the Second, at the com- 
mencement of that circular tour of judicious pillage, which in all 
probability stripped Athens (as it is known to have stripped Rome) 
of the last portable treasures of ancient art, to adorn the squares and 
churches of Byzantium. Only the Church still stretched her arms 
over the city, and guarded still from utter desecration the former 
temples of those elder gods, whose shadowy forms the last fair myth 
of expiring paganism depicts interposing between Alaric and the 
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walls of Athens, just as, a century later on, in one of the earliest 
of Christian legends, the apparition to King Attila of the apostles 
Peter and Paul in a vision of the night preserves the Roman Capitol 
from the fury of the Huns. The temple of Theseus, slayer of the 
Minotaur, was now the chapel of the dragon-killer St. George ; the 
Parthenon, the Church of the Blessed Virgin. The golden lamp 
which Callimachus had wrought, that it might shine both night and 
day (though fed with oil once only in the year) before the statue of 
Athene Polias, had been made long ago the prey of the destroyer. 
But in its room, beneath the two golden doves that hovered over the 
Christian altar, was another lamp, which the credulity of the time 
was pleased to describe as ever burning—an Attic rival of that peren- 
nial oil which welled from the floor of Santa Maria beyond Tiber 
(until one day the hasty exclamation of an angry matron, whose 
festal robe the wonder-working stream had smirched, made it for 
ever cease to flow), but still a prodigy too inconspicuous in those days 
of facile belief to attract many visitors from non-Grecian lands, 
although duly mentioned by the Icelandic voyager Seewulf, and by 
the garrulous geographer of Ravenna, as the most noteworthy sight 
and greatest wonder—greater, we may be sure, to them than frieze or 
statues of Pheidian handiwork—in that temple called ‘ Propilia, 
which ‘the great king Jason built of old in honour of the Virgin 
Mother.’ The ecclesiastical importance of the capital of Attica cor- 
responded on the whole to its political insignificance. It was indeed 
the see of an archbishop, a metropolitan over ten suffragan bishops 
of Phocis, Boeotia, Eubcea, and the adjacent isles. It had even at 
the commencement of the dark ages gained some renown for its 
opposition to the iconoclastic zeal of the Isaurian dynasty. In the 
twelfth century it was universally looked down upon as a place of 
‘Scythian exile’ by promotion-hunting courtiers, whether laymen or 
clerics, of Byzantium—an out-of-the-way and undesirable depart- 
ment of the great ‘ diocesis Illyrica.’ 

The pioneers of geographical science leave Athens, as a rule, 
severely on one side. Guido of Ravenna notices it, as we have seen, 
though chiefly to air his fragmentary knowledge of old mythologies, 
strangely travestied. Gottfried of Viterbo speaks of it as a. city 
built by Jupiter, a king’s son, whose first wife was Niobe and his 
second Juno, and who founded in it a school of philosophy with a 
twofold course of study, a ‘Trivium’ and a ‘ Quadrivium,’ and 
ruled there in splendour over the Greeks and Danai. Benjamin 
of Tudela ignores it altogether, as do indeed, though for a different 
reason, his Jewish kinsmen at the present day—unable to compete 
with modern Greeks. Mandeville, writing almost two centuries after 
him, when Athens had become a Frankish dukedom, makes mention 
of it simply as a half-way station on the voyage from Cyprus to 
Constantinople. Of the great Saracen geographers, none but Istahri 
in the tenth and Edrisi in the twelfth century appear to speak of 
Athens from personal knowledge ; if even Edrisi is not depending upon 
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hearsay when he describes it as a ‘populous city, surrounded by 
gardens and corn-fields,’ in the famous geographical treatise which 
he compiled for his Sicilian master, Roger the Second, whose admiral, 
George of Antioch, had just before this carried off into captivity the 
most skilful of the Athenian and Theban silk-weavers. Harold the 
Viking may have flitted by it with his Norsemen, and left the strange 
uninterpretable Runes on that marble lion of the Pirzeus which Moro- 
sini in 1688 transferred to Venice, though not before it bad caused 
the Pirwus to receive the appellation of Porto Leone in the early 
maps. 

‘One man alone, through all these centuries, among the priests and 
laymen of a darkened time, loved Athens with a deep and filial love. 
Michael Acominatus, for twenty-two years, according to the estimate 
of his latest biographer, Spiridion Lambros, its metropolitan, stands 
prominently out among the churchmen of his land, as does his con- 
temporary, Hildebert of Tours, among the monkish penmen of the 
Latin West—two writers born out of due time to be first heralds of 
the dawn of the new humanity ; two poets whose lips the Muse had 
touched with ember-fire from her ancient altar. Both*mourn with 
equal heartiness the destruction of the remains of classic art; he of 
the West in the still often-quoted elegiacs which bewail the sack of 
Rome by the Norman Guiscard, and the disappearance amidst blood 
and flame of edifices which had charmed or awed a line of pilgrims 
from the lowly ‘anonymous’ to the crowned monarch, from the 
open-handed Charlemagne to the sin-burdened Macbeth ; the Eastern 
Churchman, in mingled prose and verse, with a more touching sense 
of isolation from all sympathy; an intellectual exile amidst a de- 
generate folk; a dreamer vainly labouring to restore in fancy the 
pristine splendour of the older Athens; a new Ixion, as he himself 
expresses it, amidst mists and clouds embracing the illusive image 
of an idolised Hera : 

tp@v ’AOnvey we éxeivog rjc” Hpac, 
elra AaBwy eiowrov HyAaopeéyne. 


Early training had prepared Acominatus to look on Athens with the 
same eyes with which Poggio and Petrarch looked, in a more appre- 
eiative age,on Rome. Born a.p. 1140, at Chone, in Phrygia—the 
Colosse of the Pauline Epistles—of a wealthy family, one of whose 
members had done good service to the Emperor Manuel in his cam- 
paign against the Turk; he had been sent in early youth by his wise 
and accomplished father to Constantinople, where he had studied 
under the famous brothers John and Isaac Tzetzes, and had sat at the 
feet of the still more famous Eustathius, the commentator on Homer, 
whose friendship he continued to enjoy throughout life, and whose 
death he commemorates in pathetic, if somewhat inflated, eulogy. 
His younger brother, the Nicetas Choniata, well known to every 
reader of Gibbon as the historian of the Fourth Crusade and the 
trusty councillor of Alexius III. and of the heroic Lascaris, early 
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embraced a political career. He himself had taken orders, and been 
appointed Primate of Athens in 1182, according to M. Lambros; in 
1175, the same year in which his friend Eustathius was nominated 
Bishop of Thessalonica, according to his earlier biographers, Esselin 
and Tafel. 

His inaugural charge on taking possession of his metropolitan 
Church of St. Mary in the Parthenon has been compared by Gre- 
gorovius (to whom we are indebted for very many of these details)to the 
oration in which Gregory the Great laments the downfall of imperial 
Rome. Addressing, with half-unconscious irony, his rude Slavonic 
hearers as "A@nvaiois odor nai 2& "AOnvaiwy advyevav, he begins by 
reminding them of the past greatness of their city, and of the obliga- 
tions which Christianity had laid upon them to excel in virtue their 
heroic ancestors. Fruitful olive-branches, grafted on a wild stem, 
they should as far surpass the Ajaces, the Cimons, the Mapa@wvo- 
payot of old, as the Virgin Mother herself transcends that pseudo- 
Parthenos of the former temple, who belied her name by giving birth 
to the monster Erichthonius. He bids them cultivate the arts of 
rhetoric and music—arts by which Pericles sustained his countrymen 
under the visitation of the plague, and Timotheus appeased the 
anger of Alexander the Great. He wishes for a skilful cicerone to 
take him round to the Stoa, the Peripatos, the lantern of Demos- 
thenes, the different points of the Acropolis. He likens himself to 
Moses, and the height on which he stands to Horeb. In private let- 
ters to Autoreianus and Eustathius the good archbishop owns to many 
disillusions. The rude barbarian patois, sounding continually in his 
ears, reminds him of sweet Procne, mutilated by the Thracian Tereus. 
He compares himself to a second Jeremiah in a Jerusalem wasted by 
Babylonian conquerors. In all this perhaps there was something of 
wounded amour propre. The Athenians of the twelfth century, as 
is remarked by a contemporary, the anonymous author of the Greek 
preface to the first collection of Michael’s writings, were no longer 
the men who spent all day in hurrying from one philosopher to 
another, and in perpetual inquiry after some new thing. Luxuriant 
and grandiloquent oratory (wepusoov te Aéyewv) had no more charms 
for them than ‘ the lyre for the ass.’ They would even go to sleep 
in the midst of such a discourse. And so we find Michael complain 
that the physical beauties of the Attic land remain—the honey- 
rich Hymettus, the sheltered haven of Pirzeus, the mystic Eleusis, 
the steed-nurturing plain of Marathon, the rock of the Acropolis, but 
the eloquent and philosophic race has passed away. A people foreign 
to the muses, as poor in spirit as in body, fills its place. He ad- 
dresses, after the fashion of the times, the neighbouring pretors or 
the more distant Emperors—the savage Andronicus and the weak 
Isaac Angelus—with panegyrics and encomia of honeyed flattery. 
‘My Attica,’ he says, in an address to the praetor Nicephorus, a 
creature of Andronicus—‘ my Attica and the once golden city of 
Athens welcome you as a gift sent from heaven.’ Athens herself is 
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made to salute the visitor in propria persond. ‘You behold in me: 
the once-lauded city which time has destroyed. I am become a 
small and uninhabited place, known only by my ruins—I, who 
was in former time the conqueror of the Persian, am now a prey to 
every roving pirate,’ &c. He reminds the pretor that here once 
stood an altar to ‘Compassion, and ends with a prayer to the 
Blessed Virgin to become the saviour of the unhappy city. In the 
panegyric addressed to Isaac Angelus, after the overthrow of the 
rival emperor Andronicus, the archbishop laments the inability of 
Athens to present the victor, according to ancient custom, with a 
golden chaplet. But the city is penniless and in the utmost need ; 

it is in danger of disappearing altogether, unless a powerful and 
generous hand shall lift it up and give it space to breathe. More 
than once his heart seems to fail him. He wishes to be trans- 
ferred to some more congenial spot. Though resident in Athens, 
he can discern Athens nowhere—oixa@v ’A@njvas ovx ‘AOnvas Tou 
Brérw. He feels that he is becoming utterly uncivilised and 
@ypoixos. Yet he stands up manfully for his flock, in the teeth even 
of a Pretor or a Megas Dux. His memorial to Alexius ITT. is not 
less remarkable for its plain-speaking than for the picture it offers 
of the times. ‘ Poverty,’ he exclaims, ‘and sickness, the exactions 
of the tax-gatherer, the raids of the sea-robbers, are making an end 
of us.’ Ship-money is demanded, yet no ships are built to repel the 
pirates. The praetor comes to levy contributions, though Athens, 
by virtue of an old imperial decree, can claim exemption from his 
visitations. Sub-publicans follow in his train, not one of whom will 
be content with less than 500 measures of corn or oil. Then come a 
riastes, protovestiarius, protocentarchos, and the like; on the pretence 
of public service they take away the poor man’s cattle, that the owner 
may be compelled to redeem them over and over again. They would 
fain number for taxation the leaves upon our vines, the hairs upon 
our heads. ‘Save us from these men,’ he goes on to say, ‘ and we will 
willingly pay for ships of war whatever the Kuptos “lwavyns Aodxas 
—the Aoyobérns tod Spdéwov (Controller-General) may consider 
reasonable.’ 

If the mantle of Leonidas rests for a second’s space, and for the 
last time, upon Dexippos, a portion, however small, of the spirit of 
Tyrteus seems to breathe in the poor verse and poorer prose of 
Michael. Something was he of a warrior too. He defended his city 
bravely against the pirate chief of Nauplia ; he could not be expected 
to save her from the Latin crusader. His brother, Nicetas, describes 
most quaintly, with a strange mixture of inflated metaphor and 
genuine feeling, how Michael undertook the defence of the Acropolis 
against the approaching forces of the Nauplian Leon Sguros. At 
first, when Leon drew nigh the city, flushed with his easy victory over 
Argos and Corinth, the Archbishop, who had known him of old, 
essayed to combat him with theological weapons, with stones of 
‘Divine words from the shepherd’s sling’ and ‘ battering rams’ of 
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spiritual reproof. ‘ Doubtless, says Nicetas, he might have called 
down fire from heaven or sent hornets among the invading host ; but 
he remembered the text, Do ye not know what spirit ye are of? and 
contented himself with pastoral exhortation.’ Nor was his eloquence 
quite without effect: for Leon, though ‘stopping his ears like the 
deaf adder,’ professed his readiness to raise the siege, if a certain 
mauvais sujet of an Athenian—an enemy of Michael as well as of 
himself—were handed over to his tender mercies. But Michael could 
not give up an Athenian and a supplicant to the pirates, even though 
he were a notorious ill-doer, and (words being no longer of any avail) 
arrayed his slingers and archers of flesh and blood along the rim of 
the citadel. The Lion of Nauplia dared not assail the inaccessible 
rock. He lingered for a day or two, to burn the lower town and lay 
waste the adjacent olive-groves and vineyards; then marched away 
to the assault of Thebes :-— 


aroxpovabeic apxeTomsevog Adyorg 
Tov Xwveutrov Meyandr rod Tavadgou 
OnpPace Epoppg raxéwe Exrarvdra«c. 


Boniface of Montferrat, and his Latins, were a different foe. For 
more than a century before Michael’s time, Italian traders had begun 
to swarm in the A¢gean. A Bull of Alexius Comnenus, in 1098, 
grants the use of Athens as a port of call to the Venetians. And 
now in the year following the repulse of Sguros, the storm-wave of 
the fourth crusade swept away the Metropolitan and his Church. 
Poor Michael had to leave the city he adored, the ‘ oft-sung Golden 
Athens,’ which haunted himin his dreams, but which, to say sooth, 
did not miss him much amidst the revived prosperity and the un- 
wonted security to life and property which came to her under the 
strong rule of Boniface’s lieutenant, Otto ‘ of the Rock,’ and the new 
Latin Archbishop of Pope Innocent’s nomination. From his cloister 
at Ceos—he could not tear himself farther away—he gazes over the 
narrow straits,a broken and a world-weary man. Lascaris vainly 
invites him to Nicwa, Theodore Ducas to Epirus. The death of his 
gifted brother severs the last tie which binds him to life. Once 
only, after twelve years’ absence, he ventures stealthily to visit Athens, 
but only for a few hours, lest he should become ‘a morsel for the 
teeth of the Latin wolf’ His cherished library has been pillaged, 
dispersed, and sold. Four years more and he passes quietly away in 
the island cloister of St. Prodromus. New times succeed and Genoese 
adventurers follow quickly in the wake of the Venetians, doing brisk 
trade with the Athenians and pilfering remorselessly their priceless 
marbles. ‘ New Genoa,’ says a German writer of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, ‘has been built out of Athens as Venice has been out of 
Troy.’ (?) Athens becomes a Frankish dukedom, happier so perhaps 
than she has been at any time since the Empire of the Cwsars was 
split in twain, and Duke of Athens becomes the common title which, 
ludicrously enough to modern ears, we see Shakespeare bestow upon 
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the classic Theseus, following in this the old Italian novelists. The 
antiquary can now freely come and go, and note down, like Cyriacus 
of Ancona, the curiosities of the place, until the Moslem deluge swal- 
lows up all again for another zon. But of Athenians, properly so 
called, whether by birth or by adoption, we hear no more. No 
Greek, except Michael, sings of Athens through all the time from 
the setting of the sun of Paganism to the noon-day of the Renais- 
sance. The solitary form of the good Archbishop is the one living 
figure in Attic story which reminds us, even distantly, of classic 
Hellas, from the Gothic invasion to the war of Greek independence. 





Tue House or Commons. 


‘ T)HYSICIAN, heal thyself’ are the ominous words which have 
been addressed to that august body of men which claims to be 
the first representative assembly in the world, to conduct by its col- 
lective wisdom the affairs of the vast empire which owes allegiance 
to Her Majesty, and to remedy any and all the ills with which in any 
part it may be affected. Before the numerous evils, with which, 
according to many, the kingdom is afflicted, can be reformed, the 
reformer himself must go through the process of reformation. The 
great organ itself—the depositary of the nation’s-power, the author of 
legislation, the alpha and omega of government—is out of gear, and 
till it is put in order all legislation must be at a standstill, and the 
crying wrongs of our unhappy country must remain unredressed. 

The Commons are in a worse plight than the Lords. The Upper 
House has only been attacked from without, while the Lower one is 
threatened from within. Its foes are of its own household. Its most 
familiar friends have lifted up the heel against it, and, whilst the 
decriers of the Peers are confined to a few irresponsible and unin- 
fluential Members of Parliament and some of the small fry of the press, 
the Commons have been assailed by the three most powerful Ministers 
in the Cabinet, and the assault has been supported by some of the 
most influential of the daily, weekly, and monthly publications. 
The Premier, Lord Hartington, and Mr. Bright have all had their 
fling at them, and in after-dinner speeches have evinced their dis- 
pleasure at the present business arrangements of the House, and have 
more than hinted that some re-arrangements are absolutely necessary, 
and that proposals with that object will form part of the Government 
programme of the future. Responsible Ministers are not in the 
habit of wasting words, and with them speech means action, and it 
may now be taken for granted that the Ministry feel it incumbent 
upon them to introduce certain reforms in the present mode of pro- 
cedure for carrying on the business of the House, and that there is 
ample justification for the general expectation that exists that the 
chief business of next session will be the consideration of such reforms. 
Ministers are almost pledged to submit certain measures on the 
subject, and the question which for the next few months will excite 
curiosity will be the nature and the object of their proposals. 

Of the present Government it may be said with truth, that while 
in the most important matters they have fully satisfied the just 
expectations of the country, in the smaller affairs of detail and 
management they have frequently failed. The Irish Land Act, not- 
withstanding the contempt with which it has been treated by an 
eminent writer, is a noble monument of their successful efforts to 
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redress the complicated evils of land-tenure in the sister island; and 
the settlements they have accomplished in Greece, in Afghanistan, 
and in South Africa commend themselves generally to the common 
sense of the people; but in their dealing with Mr. Bradlaugh they 
showed more of the innocence of the dove than of the wisdom of 
the serpent, and the mode in which they blundered into trap after 
trap skilfully laid for them by various members of the Opposition 
did more credit to their hearts than to their heads. It is to be 
hoped they will not commit similar errors and fall into similar traps 
in dealing with the question of parliamentary procedure. ‘ Reform 
of procedure ’ to those who attach importance to electioneering cries 
nas not much of a popular ring about it, and to the constituencies 
generally it would convey scarcely any, if any, definite meaning at 
aH; but to old members of the House, and to those acquainted with 
parliamentary history, it must be evident that its discussion may 
involve many serious constitutional principles, and that on no account 
should it be dealt with lightly or treated in an off-hand manner. 
Nothing is more difficult to gauge correctly than the precise 
effect of any alteration in the rules and orders of the House as they 
at present exist, and this is the reason why members generally are so 
jealous of any interference with them. Admitting, as probably all 
do, that they are not perfect, they prefer to endure the ills they know 
to flying to others they know not of. This feeling is well understood 
by the leaders of the Opposition, and if occasion offers they will not 
be slow to utiliseit. Sir Stafford Northcote and others are already 
pricking up their ears, and sniffing the proposals of Government in the 
distance with such apparent satisfaction, that it is evident they think 
they will be able to make some capital out of them. To be sure, 
at Sheffield, when the leader of the Opposition in the House of 
Commons alluded to the matter, he promised to give to any pro- 
posals that might be made, ‘fair and candid consideration.’ He 
having made the same promise with regard to the Oaths and Affir- 
mation Ball, and the Government in their simplicity taken him at 
his word and brought in a Bill accordingly, they now know from experi- 
ence that ‘fair and candid consideration’ may mean the most de- 
termined opposition, if there is any chance of its being successful. 
The avowed object of the Government proposals will no doubt 
be to accelerate the necessary business of the country, and right and 
proper as this is in itself, it will be very difficult to do it without in- 
creasing the power of the Ministry of the day, and , proportionately 
diminishing that of the House generally, and the independent mem- 
bers in particular. All such proposals are bound to be looked upon 
with great suspicion upon both sides of the House; and to make such 
a matter a party question, and totry to carry it against the weight 
of the present Opposition, would be to commit political suicide. The 
followers of Mr. Parnell will of course oppose any reforms that will 
tend to lessen their power of obstruction, for their professed design is 
to render parliamentary government impossible so long as the union 
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between England and Ireland is upheld, and were their forces joined 
to those of the regular Opposition, and assisted, as they would be, by 
many of the present supporters of the Government, they would indu- 
bitably defeat the Ministerial party. The first duty of the Government 
is to consult the leaders of the Opposition, then formulate its reforms, 
and again submit them to their consideration, and so come to an 
agreement upon them, and then, when they are submitted to the 
House for consideration, their assailants would be confined to the Par- 
nellites and such of the independent members as own no leader and 
no law except what they cut out for themselves. 

That some alterations are absolutely necessary, and that some 
new rules and orders for the conduct and transaction of business must 
be made, is generally agreed, and the only question that can excite 
differences will be the scope and extent of the alterations and the 
nature of the new rules and orders. Any attempt to make the 
Ministry of the day more despotic and less dependent in its admi- 
nistrative and legislative capacity on the support of Parliament is 
sure to be violently, and it is to be hoped successfully, opposed. The 
object to be aimed is not to increase the power of the Ministry 
or to diminish that of Parliament, but to give the House itself 
that which it ought, and which, until recently, it was supposed 
to have—namely, complete and effective control over its own 
proceedings. Why has it not got it? or, if it ever had it, why has it 
lost it? are the questions to be answered before any reforms are 
considered. 

Is what is called ‘Obstruction’ the sole cause of the acknow- 
ledged evils? Obstruction of the sort that now exists is said to have 
been initiated by certain members of the Opposition to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government of 1868, and to have been developed by certain 
other members of the Opposition to Lord Beaconsfield’s Government 
of 1874, and it has now come to a head under the fostering care of 
Mr. Parnell’s followers, and has assumed such enormous propor- 
tions as to be a standing menace to Parliamentary government. 
Conservative and Radical obstruction was spasmodic, and was only 
resorted to by two or three members of each party respectively ; but 
Parnellite obstruction is thoroughly organised and reduced to a 
system, and is consistently supported by a party numbering from 
thirty to forty members. Is this the sole cause of what has been 
termed the dead-lock in the House of Commons, or are there other 
causes which lie deeper still and affect the very roots of parliamentary 
government ? 

These are the questions that must be looked in the face and 
answered. Fortunately they have already been considered by one 
of the most earnest and thoughtful writers of the day, and in giving 
his considerations to the public the writer has done it in that strong 
and vigorous language of which he is so complete a master. Mr. 
Frederic Harrison’s article in the last number of the ‘ Nineteenth 
Century’ will well repay reading merely for the language in which it 
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is written. His trenchant denunciations and keen cutting invective 
quite brace the nerves, and should act as a wholesome tonic to all 
members of Parliament who may peruse them. It is proverbially 
difficult for men to see themselves as others see them, and M.P.’s 
no doubt share this defect of our common human nature; it cannot 
therefore but be beneficial for them to see themselves pourtrayed as 
they appear to so candid a critic as Mr. Harrison. 

According to his own account he is specially qualified for the 
task. He does not aspire to become a ‘professional politician,’ by 
which he means a member of the Lower House, and therefore he is 
‘free to see and free to speak,’ and as ‘for years he has been bold to 
say that there is much deeply wrong with the working of our Parlia- 
mentary government,’ so ‘ he makes bold to say so again,’ and after 
reading his strictures no one will accuse him of lack of either freedom 
or of boldness. He is not as other men, ‘ whose lives are given to 
win prizes in the parliamentary arena,’ and therefore he is not, as 
they are, ‘ exceedingly slow to see’ the vices that exist, or ‘ exceedingly 
sour when forced to look them in the face.’ For ourselves we can 
only say with all sincerity that, sorry as we should be to see his pre- 
sent singleness of aim and purity of purpose in any way tarnished by 
contact with deleterious influences, we still hope the day may come 
when not only will he aspire to be a member of the Assembly he 
now takes to task, but that his aspirations may be successful. His 
presence would be an acquisition to any Assembly, and in our own 
the only difficulty we foresee is the one he would experience in 
selecting his seat. No party label that at present exists would exactly 
suit him. The terms Conservative, Liberal, Radical seem entirely 
inappropriate unless the latter were combined with Imperial, and 
he were styled a Radical Imperialist, or an Imperialist Radical, just 
as some ring the changes upon Liberal Conservative and Conserva- 
tive Liberal. He believes in radical changes and reforms, but he 
would like to see them carried out in an Imperial fashion. He has 
evidently a strong sympathy with Imperialistic ideas, while he has a 
loathing for plebeian customs. Bismarck and the Czar and their 
modes of doing business fascinate him strongly, while he cannot con- 
ceal his latent affection for the House of Commons as constituted of 
yore, when it was ‘an aristocratic council whose honourable members 
had been at the same school, had common family connections, and 
belonged to the same small class,’ and when the Speakers were of the 
race of the ‘ Manners, Lefevres, and Denisons ;’ nor does he attempt 
to hide his supreme contempt for it constituted as it is at present, and 
consisting of ‘a large number of members who have never been to 
Eton, and who laugh at appeals to their courtesy ;’ not to mention the 
Irish members and others, who ‘ are utterly ignorant, utterly perverse, 
it may be often wholly insincere, malignant, treacherous, stupid, 
burlesque, or simply garrulous.’ 

Though he does not like the ‘ object and the spirit of the majo- 
rity in the House of Lords,’ he is enamoured of their mode of doing 
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business, and with regard even to their debate upon the Land Bill he 
cannot resist paying the hereditary chamber the compliment of saying 
that they discussed it in a ‘ way befitting a real senate.’ It is evident 
that Mr. Harrison has a very poor opinion of the House of Commons 
as constituted under the Reform Acts of the last fifty years, and 
what he calls the deadlock he attributes in a great measure to the 
inferiority in breeding and in education of the members. The peru- 
sal of his strictures will have the effect of setting many earnest 
Liberals a thinking, and is calculated to produce the melancholy 
impression that the reforms of which they have boasted so much 
are not so beneficial after all, that their party has for the last 
fifty years been groping in the dark, and that the creed of their 
youth is a fallacy, and that the ten-pound and household suffrage are 
both mistakes, and that the variegated suffrage of 1830 with Old 
Sarum and Gatton, and other maligned rotten boroughs, produced 
a better House of Commons than that elected under the reforms of 
Russell and Althorpe, and Cobden and Bright. How delighted 
would poor old Colonel Sibthorp have been had he been alive to 
improve the occasion of such an article by such a writer. Out of 
their own mouths he would have convinced the Radicals, and by their 
own works he would have proved that all their reforms were wrong. 
Mr. Harrison, however, must not be looked upon in the light of 
a judge giving an impartial opinion on the present state of the Lower 
House of Parliament, but rather as an advocate holding a brief 
against it ; and even as an advocate he seriously damages his cause by 
an overstatement of his case. Not only is his picture entirely one- 
sided, but all its details are greatly exaggerated. His conception of 
the duties of the House of Commons will appear to most to be radi- 
cally wrong. Having very decided views of his own upon all subjects, 
without apparently the faintest glimmer of a suspicion that by any 
possibility they could be wrong, his leading idea of a national assembly 
is that it should be so constituted as to put these views into practice 
with the greatest possible speed. He accordingly looks with an eye 
of envy across the water upon foreign systems of government, be they 
despotic, constitutional, or republican, because that which they have 
to do they do quickly. Their haste in the despatch of business excites 
his admiration. He is ashamed of his own country’s Chamber, which 
sits for forty to fifty hours a week, and does much less work than 
other Chambers which sit for twelve to twenty hours a week. During 
last session, he calculates that more than a thousand hours were 
devoted to sitting and talking, and yet, according to him, the only 
result was ‘to reform rents and abolish the cat.’ A good many 
foolish people, including, perhaps, the Prime Minister, may, and 
probably do, consider the ‘Irish Land Act’ a ‘tremendous affair ;’ 
but Mr. Harrison, with more exalted views, contemplating the reforms 
of Stein and Hardenberg and the Czar Alexander, and the consolida- 
tion of the German Empire and of the Italian Kingdom, and the recon- 
struction of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, not to mention that bit 
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of Anglican work, the Statute of Charles the Second, which ‘in a few 
sentences reformed the feudal tenures of an entire kingdom,’ looks 
upon it as merely a ‘ further amendment of a special bit of local law.’ 
It is almost a pity that our farmers and peasants are not serfs, or 
that our counties are not as diversely governed as the states in 
Germany used to be, or that Ireland is not as strong and sagacious 
as Hungary, just to see whether our Parliamentary machine would 
be as equal to the work of enfranchising, consolidating, and amal- 
gamating as foreign Governments are. 

Heroic diseases require heroic remedies, but it is impossible to 
apply the latter if the former do not exist, and it is rather the misfor- 
tune than the fault of the present House of Commons that the country 
generally is not in such a desperate condition as to need desperate 
treatment. The opportunity for grandiose legislation is wanting, 
and it is rather hard to twit members of Parliament because they do 
not apply great cures to small ills. 

Mr. Harrison is much exercised over London water and the Bank- 
ruptcy Bill, and draws a startling picture of ‘ death, disease, ruin, loss, 
waste, crime, suffering material and moral, going on, which presumably 
would be remedied by better legislation.’ It is well he uses the word 
* presumably.’ The London water supply is certainly not perfect. It 
may, and we trust will, be improved both in quality and quantity ; 
but if Parliament is to be judged by results, it may hold its head 
high when the London water supply is compared to that of St. 
Petersburg, Berlin, Paris, Vienna, or the capital of any of the greater 
nations whose ability to despatch business Mr. Harrison so envies. 
Mr. Harrison has no patience with slow-goers and slow-workers, and 
he would test popular assemblies much as he would a sausage- 
machine, and give the palm to that which would turn out the largest 
number of legislative sausages in the fewest hours. Judged in this 
way the British House of Commons would stand very low indeed, 
and so would British legal tribunals, and almost everything that 
is British. We spend a year, according to Mr. Harrison, in making 
one or two ‘ petty administrative changes,’ ‘of the kind that Prince 
Bismarck signs six times a week.’ So we do, and we nearly always 
take a day, and sometimes a week, in trying a poor wretch for his life, 
whereas some Shah or Ameer might cut off fifty heads in as many 
minutes. 

But would Mr. Harrison really prefer the government of Prince 
Bismarck or of an Eastern despot to that under which he lives, because 
of the ‘despatch in doing business’? What he would like, we suspect, 
is a popular Government so managed as to act as quickly as a 
despotic one. Like many quick and clear thinkers, he knows exactly 
what he wants and hates delay, and the only question that concerns 
him is, how soon he can get his wants supplied. He would probably 
fret at all meetings of men for the despatch of business. Were he 
to attend a few vestry meetings, or meetings of a board of guar- 
dians, or of a school board, or even of a committee of a club, he 
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would be shocked at the amount of time apparently wasted in simple 
garrulity. Whenever men congregate together for the purpose of 
consulting and advising about business, there must of necessity be 
talk, and the chances are a great deal of it will be unnecessary and 
not pertinent. The few who understand the business best will be 
sure to talk the least, and what they say will be to the point; but 
many will talk for vanity’s sake, or because they do not understand 
the business clearly, and there is no doubt that a certain amount of 
time is wasted by this talk. But there is this advantage. When the 
question is put to the vote and carried one way or the other, and the 
business transacted in accordance with it, the governors and the 
governed are satisfied. The work may not be as finished as that 
turned out by a despot; but independent people who love freedom 
would rather be indifferently governed by themselves than perfectly 
governed by a despot. Slowness is a necessary incident to self- 
government ; the question, however, is whether the House of Commons 
is not now-a-days too slow in its operations. 

If the present House of Commons is to be judged by results, it 
can compare well with its predecessors. In its two sessions it has 
passed five measures, each of them of more magnitude in political 
principle than any one passed by the last Parliament during six 
sessions. The Act abolishing the Malt Tax, the Employers’ Liability 
Act, the Burials Bill, the Hares and Rabbits Bill, and ‘ that further 
amendment of a special Bill of local law,’ the Irish Land Bill, are 
small matters compared with the creation of the world or the French 
Revolution, and perhaps even the consolidation of the German 
Empire ; but as measures affecting the interests and the sentiments 
of a great number of divers classes in these small islands of ours they 
are very important. Petitions claiming the right of Nonconformists 
to be buried in the parish churchyards of the country have been 
perpetually presented since the year 1832, and Parliament after 
Parliament has been unable to pass a measure conceding 
it; but this non-Etonian one has managed to do it. The ‘in- 
sulted Secularists’ have never asked for the same privilege, or 
perhaps they might have had it too. Ever since 1848 the abolition 
of the malt-tax had been the Tory trump card, but no House has 
been found strong enough to play it except the one elected last year. 
The Employers’ Liability Act is not perfect, but no Parliament 
before has conceded so much to the advocates of labour. As for the 
‘something about hares and rabbits,’ and the ‘amendment ofa special 
bit of local law,’ they may appear very small matters to those whose 
interests are not affected thereby, but to the Conservative party they 
appeared acts of ‘ confiscation,’ ‘ spoliation,’ and ‘ organised robbery,’ 
and although we do not agree with that party, if we are to have 
popular government in the real sense of the word, we must recognise 
their existence. Mr. Harrison might believe that all England was of 
the same way of thinking. He should recollect that at the last 
election the number of Liberal votes was 1,883,877, and of Con- 
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servative votes 1,418,931, giving a Liberal majority of 464,946, 
and this majority includes the Home Rule voters, numbering 
about 150,000. Were they deducted, as they should be in con- 
sidering the work of the present Parliament, it will be found that 
out of the three million odd voters of the kingdom, the Liberals have 
a majority of rather over three hundred thousand. It may be taken 
for granted that the whole of the Conservative party object to such 
radical changes as Mr. Harrison evidently wishes Parliament to 
bring about, and of the Liberal majority the chances are that not 
two-thirds of them, if so many, voted because they wanted radical 
changes. The fact is, Mr. Harrison’s arguments should not be 
directed against Parliament for being so slow in passing measures 
effecting radical reforms, but against the nation itself for not desiring 
them. 

The historian of the future will give a very different account of 
the causes of the Conservative majority of 1874 and of the Liberal 
majority of 1880, than have been given by the members themselves 
of these parties respectively. In 1874 the Conservatives were so 
elated at their unexpected victory that many of them looked forward 
confidently to a quarter of a century of Conservative rule, and they 
were certain that what they termed a ‘ great Conservative wave’ had 
passed over the country. In 1880 they were equally dejected, and 
many Liberals were equally elated, because they considered that a 
‘great Radical wave’ had passed over the country, and many feared, 
and many hoped, the disestablishment of the Church, the abolition of 
the House of Lords, and even the proclamation of a republic, were 
within measurable distance. Both waves are myths. The first 
Parliament elected on the principle of household suffrage, though it 
might not be an ‘aristocratic council,’ or contain as many Eton men 
as some of its predecessors, passed more Acts of first-class importance 
than all the Parliaments which had sat since the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. The Act for Disestablishing the Irish Church, the Irish Land 
Act of 1870, the Elementary Education and Endowed Schools Act, 
the Universities Act, not to mention the Licensing and other Acts, 
were enough to signalise the life of any Parliament. In our opinion 
these Acts were beneficial, and their passing has conferred enor- 
mous benefits upon the United Kingdom ; but beneficial as they are, 
there is no doubt that, coming as quickly in succession as they did, 
and affecting as they did such great and such varied interests, they 
produced an amount of excitement and unrest of which the English 
nation, like the average Englishman, after a time gets tired. The 
nation was tired of, if not alarmed at, Mr. Gladstone’s restless 
activity, and sought that repose which it fully expected to find in the 
bosom of the Conservative family. 

In the first few years of his rule, Mr. Disraeli satisfied their 
aspirations by doing nothing except refer matters to Select Com- 
mittees. Had he stuck to this policy, with a little more serious effort 
at legislative reform, his reign might have been longer ; but, unfor- 
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tunately for him, for his party, and for his country, he made up for 
his inactivity at home by intense busybody activity abroad. Lord 
Salisbury’s campaign in Afghanistan and Lord Carnarvon’s meddling 
in South Africa were the chief cause of the Conservative defeat last 
year. The soberminded part of the nation were not over elated at 
our doings in Europe; but they did not so much object to the foreign 
policy which culminated in the Berlin Treaty, as to the flashy and 
startling mode in which it was carried on. They were alarmed at 
these dramatic surprises of which Lord Beaconsfield was so ena- 
moured, and began to wonder where they might eventually be landed ; 
and these, taken together with the Zulu and Afghan wars, made 
them think Mr. Gladstone’s legislative activity less dangerous than 
the foreign activity of the late Premier. 

Of course there is an important and influential section of the 
Liberal party who would like changes as radical as those which Mr. 
Harrison desires, and who, may be, would like to see them carried out 
with the same despatch, and at the last election these all voted with 
the more sober-minded moderates; this section is however not large. 
In this country the great mass of electors take far more interest in poli- 
tics than they do in any other country in the world, not excluding 
republican America, or France with its ‘ Committees for the despatch 
of business,’ and the reason is that they feel they have real power, 
and are not, as in France, in the hands of party or government mana- 
gers, or in America in those of the really professional politician, and 
it is well that it is so; but, while there are extreme Conservatives 
and extreme Radicals, the great majority are moderate. In quiet 
times this very moderation leads them not to take anything like so 
active a part in politics as is taken by the more extreme politicians 
of either side, and they constantly neglect to go to the poll; but 
when they are aroused and do vote, they turn the scale, and in their 
hands the power of the nation really rests. They did so in 1874. They 
did it again last year; and, if the recent elections in North Lincoln 
and North Durham teach any lesson, it is this, that the same class are 
of opinion it does not much matter which way those elections went 
as there are no great interests at stake. Probably they will be 
rather pleased than not at the return of opponents to the present 
Government, not because they wish to see the present Government 
turned out and one with Lord Salisbury at its head in, but because 
they think it well that the ardour of some of the more enthusiastic 
members of the present Cabinet should be checked. 

As for the receding of the ‘ Radical wave,’ it has not receded 
because it never advanced, except in the imagination of such Con- 
servatives as wish to frighten the country, or of some of the more 
simple-minded of the Radicals themselves. The last thing the 
moderate majority desire is to introduce such reforms into the House 
of Commons as would enable it to pass a number of Acts of first- 
class importance in a short time. The chances are that were they 
quickly passed they would be quickly repealed, and those who 
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framed the present rules and orders of the House which appear so 
absurd to Mr. Harrison and others, had the prevention of this object 
specially in view, and the great evil they wished to avoid was hasty 
legislation. Mr. Harrison is voracious of new laws, and seems to 
think it of little consequence how those that already exist are carried 
out. According to him the House’s chief duty is to legislate. It 
should not interfere with the Executive. Its ‘only possible function 
is to act as a popular assembly for deliberation and appeal,’ as it has 
‘no traditional forms but those adapted to consultative, not to execu- 
tive bodies.’ Surely the executive duties of Parliament are quite as 
important as its legislative ones. When undoubted evils exist, and 
they can be reformed by legislation, it is its duty to forward such 
legislation ; but its first duty is to see that the business of the nation 
is carried on properly from year to year, and that the laws that at 
present exist are properly put in force. Good laws on paper are of 
little use, and it is the first duty of Parliament to watch and criticise 
the Ministers who have to put them into execution. 

One of the most serious charges against the last Parliament is 
that it did not duly watch the Executive, and, if it had done so, the 
probability is that both the Zulu and Afghan wars might have been 
avoided. Lord Salisbury’s change of the traditional policy of this 
country with regard to Afghanistan commenced in 1875, and the two 
succeeding years the Duke of Argyll addressed questions to him upon 
it. His replies were deliberately misleading, and kept both the 
Duke and the country in the dark. Had the Commons then done 
their duty they would have pressed for more information, and refused 
supply till they had it; and there can be no doubt that had the 
country been aware of the pranks Lord Salisbury, in his character of 
statesman, was playing, they would have quickly extinguished him, 
and prevented that war in India in which 99 of our officers and 1,524 
of our men were killed, while 111 of our officers and 1,252 of our 
men were wounded; which has cost us some twenty millions of 
money, and the only result of which is the present anarchy of the ill- 
starred country itself. So also with regard to the Zulu war and the 
affairs in South Africa. The neglect of the control of the Commons 
over the Executive had much to do with them; and even with the 
present Government in power, there is every reason to suppose that 
they would not have acted as they have done in the Transvaal had it 
not been for the watchful criticism of the party they lead. In our 
opinion the control of Parliament over the Executive is of far more 
importance than its promotion of legislation, and the lessons of the 
Ministry of 1874 to 1880 ought to impress this upon the nation. Mr. 
Harrison says that if this be so, the House should sit all the year 
instead of half. Not at all. The fact of its using its powers of criti- 
cism during the time it does sit, the knowledge that it has that power, 
and that of refusing supply when it again meets, is enough to keep 
Ministers in order. Were Mr. Harrison’s views adopted and acted 
upon, the immediate and probably the lasting result would be to 
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make the Ministry much more powerful, and the House itself—that 
is, the constituencies—almost impotent. Does the country want 
this? Were the Government to go to it with such a cry, they would 
simply court defeat. ; 

There is no greater mistake than the one inté which Mr. Harrison 
has apparently fallen, of attributing so much more importance to 
the legislative rather than the executive and administrative action of 
Parliament. It is a fault common to both political parties in the 
State to attribute too much efficacy to legislation. Now that the 
farmers are in great distress there is a great cry on the one hand for 
Protection, and on the other for the reform of the land laws. Pro- 
tection under whatever name it might be adopted would only 
increase the distress, and though in our opinion there is no one 
reform so likely to increase the material prosperity of the nation 
as such a reform of the laws relating to land as would make the 
transfer of it easy and cheap, as would contract the power of entail, 
and so prevent a large amount of land being a burthen to poor 
owners, and as would give the occupier security for the capital pro- 
perly invested in improvements, still one good harvest would have 
far more effect than even this reform. There are undoubtedly a 
variety of reforms, by the carrying eut of which the country gene- 
rally will be benefited, and it is to be hoped that they will be 
gradually adopted; but if for the sake of adopting them quickly 
the House of Commons was to neglect its control over the Executive, 
a grievous error would be made, and yet, according to Mr. Harrison, 
this latter is the duty for which the House is most unfitted. The 
burden of his complaint is that the House usurps to itself functions for 
which it is entirely unfitted. It has become ‘the most gigantic and 
heterogeneous bureau that the world ever saw,’ and yet it has ‘no 
traditions but those adapted to consultative, not to executive bodies.’ 
It has deteriorated. ‘The traditional House of Commons came 
from a single social class, trained in the same idea, and having the 
esprit de corps of a governing order.’ It no longer has that character, 
and is losing it by every change in the franchise. The next reform, 
which must give ‘ political rights to the labourers of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, will make a still more important change in the 
tone and class feeling of members.’ 

The ruling idea with Mr. Harrison seems to be that the present 
House is plebeian, and that future ones will be more plebeian, and 
that therefore the duty of the House for the future will be solely 
to confine its attention to legislate and not to attempt to govern. 
He is really on the high road to Napoleonism, and is certainly far 
ahead of his own countrymen in the defects he finds in the par- 
liamentary institutions and the remedies he suggests. There is no 
doubt a strong feeling of dissatisfaction abroad at the manner in 
which certain debates have recently been conducted. Though the 
product of last session is not so meagre as is sometimes suggested, and 
its work with its Land Act and Coercion Acts, not to mention Mr. 
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Harrison’s pet Alkali Act, would have been considered imposing in 
the days of Lord Palmerston, still the immense time taken up in 
their discussion, and the unruly and unmannerly spirit displayed 
by a few of those who joined in it, created a large amount of disgust 
both inside and outside the House. 

In consequence of so much time being devoted to these matters, 
other important matters were neglected, and both the debates on the 
Afghan and the South African policy of the Government were 
seriously scamped. Believing as we do in the power the House 
ought to exercise over the Executive, we think three times as much 
time should have been devoted to these debates ; and in consequence of 
the shortness of time given to them, both debates were very unsatis- 
factory and inadequate. Still the cause of this was not what Mr. 
Harrison suggests. The time that was wasted was not wasted by 
non-Etonians of the Liberal party upon whose good feeling as 
honourable gentlemen it would be a ‘ vain dream’ to rely. 

If Mr. Harrison would only condescend to aspire to become a 
member of Parliament himself, and succeed, as we hope he would, in 
his aspirations, and take his place amongst those against whom his 
shafts are directed, we feel sure he would form a very different 
opinion of them and their behaviour than he has done. It is 
probable that a good many of those who sit below the gangway on the 
Government side of the House (and amongst them are a majority of 
the new members) have not been educated at Eton, that they make 
no claim to connection with the aristocracy, and they may not have 
the common associations of being at the same schools, of the same 
families, and of the same small class, but they really behave like 
gentlemen. If Mr. Harrison were to meet them at the Speaker's 
hospitable table he would really find that none of them took their 
gravy with their knives, or picked their teeth with their forks, and 
that very few even put the little letter ‘h’ in the wrong place. As 
for ‘laughing at appeals to their courtesy,’ as he suggests they 
would, or its being an ‘idle dream to rely on their good feeling,’ 
even as though they were ‘* honourable gentlemen,’ he is really 
walking in darkness to make such suggestions, and to attribute to 
them such lack of good manners. So far from laughing, they do not 
laugh enough. There can be no doubt that the present House, and 
especially the new members of it, are deficient in humour, but not in 
good manners, if good manners mean forbearance and consideration 
for others. The patience of these abused individuals is often sorely 
tried. For the most part they are serious men, who have strong and 
deep convictions in matters political and religious, and there can. be 
no doubt they came to the House under the impression that only 
serious business was to be done, and that it was to be done in a 
serious way. Great has been their astonishment to find real business 
often neglected for the discussion of matters apparently at least 
trivial, and to find serious business itself debated in the most flip- 
pant and jocose spirit. Their attempts to put down those who have 
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done this (and the offenders have generally been Etonians, and quali- 
fied to be members of any aristocratic council) have not been well 
advised. 

The old fashion of putting down a bore or an impertinent or 
flippant and audacious speaker in the House was to pay him no 
attention, but to quietly leave the House while he was speaking, or 
better still, to keep up an animated conversation intermingled with 
plenty of laughter. Old bores could not stand this, nor would the 
new ones ; but the new method of trying to howl down speakers is not 
so successful. Howling cannot be carried on for long, and any 
speaker can stand on the floor of the House while it lasts, and his 
spirits are rather likely to rise than not at the attention paid him; 
whereas were he treated with that neglect that implies contempt, he 
would very soon cease from worrying. The non-Etonians are really 
too courteous. At first they paid serious attention to every babbler 
that addressed the House. When they found out that he was talk- 
ing nonsense (and it has on occasion taken them some time to make 
this important discovery) they tried to put him down by still paying 
him attention—but the attention of howling at instead of listening 
tohim. This has called up the speaker’s friends (and everyone has 
some friends), and they have counter-howled, and eventually the new 
bore has remained master of the situation. So now they have given 
up howling, and the bores have it their own way. It is to be hoped 
that during the recess a number of them will study ‘Joe Miller,’ or 
make a collection of amusing, anecdotes, and when Parliament again 
meets, and the bores start to their legs, they will pay them no atten- 
tion at all, but will regale their friends with amusing stories and 
create that laughter which Mr. Harrison thinks they are so full of, 
but in which they are really sadly deficient. Members of the House 
under the Reform Acts may not be amenable to the opinions of one 
particular small class, but they are much more amenable to public 
opinion, which is certainly a more wholesome restraining power than 
that of one particular class ; and if the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating, we will venture to say that in the old Parliaments, before the 
Reform Act, one will find far more and far stronger cases of vulgar 
rudeness and misbehaviour than can be found in those that have 
assembled since. : 

In ascribing the recent deadlock to the want of gentlemanly feel- 
ing among the majority of the members, Mr. Harrison has, we think, 
made such a mistake as greatly diminishes the value of the reforms 
he proposes. He has fallen into a trap not unfrequently laid by Con- 
servatives. If what people say is to be believed, the last election 
produced more happiness than any preceding one. The Liberals who 
were elected were of course pleased; but so, too, were the Con- 
servatives, who were -not elected, if their own statements may be 
believed, for all almost as one man declared they were really glad 
not to belong to such a Parliament with such members returned. 
Notwithstanding this, the recent elections prove that there are plenty. 
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of Conservatives of Eton education and aristocratic connections who 
are anxious to find a place in the present middle-class House. 

The present House will, we fancy, bear comparison with its pre- 
decessors, and we should be very sorry to share Mr. Harrison’s pessi- 
mist views as to its successors. Some, of course, may prefer to settle 
all matters that crop up for management quickly and decisively, and 
if they do they will not like a ‘ welter of barren and miscellaneous 
discussion,’ but, like Prince Bismarck, would prefer a ‘ welter of 
blood and carnage,’ which settles big questions, and consolidates 
empires quickly. But others, and we trust they are the majority, 
will not be so impatient or exacting, and if on the whole the Govern- 
ment works satisfactorily will be content to give it time. Mr. Harrison 
having such exaggerated views of the ‘chronic impotence’ of the 
House, has proposed exaggerated remedies, and will be satisfied with 
nothing less than the clétwre, the foreign system of Committees, and 
a series of most drastic reforms. 

These, with the real evils and the real remedies of the Par- 
liamentary system, we propose to consider on a future occasion. 
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